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THE LATE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


A PERSONAL IMPRESSION. 


Bishop Thirlwall once told a friend 
whom he met at the Athenzum that 
he had spent the whole day in writing 
letters. He had written thirty. “Three 
of them,” he added, “were important, 
and it was necessary that I should 
write them. The rest might have been 
written by my butler.” That great in- 
tellect, which had no superior, if in- 
deed it had an equal. on either the 
episcopal or the judicial bench, was 
frittered away on an infinite deal of 
nothing, and an interminable series of 
nobodies. Yet Dr. Thirlwall had a 
comparatively small diocese, contain- 
ing a very large proportion of Dis- 
senters. It did not kill him. He lived 
to a green old age, and died in an hon- 
ored retirement. Far different was the 
fate of Dr. Creighton, who broke down 
as a race-horse would break down if 
he were put to draw a coal-truck. Syd- 
ney Smith’s favorite nightmare was to 
be preached to death by wild curates. 
One might say without flippancy that 
Bishop Creighton was bored to death 
by fussy incumbents. For in all seri- 
ousness there can be few things more 
tragic than the spectacle of fine and 
rare mental gifts, which might have 
been employed in building a monu- 
ment more durable than brass, wasted 


upon trifles to which no sensible and 
educated man would voluntarily give 
two thoughts. Dr. Creighton was 
among the ablest and most learned 
historians of the century. The work 
which he did before he became a 
bishop—I mean his “History of the 
Papacy during the Reformation”—will 
long outlast the fruits of his episcopal 
labors, important as they were. And 
yet it is hard to say that such a man 
should not be a bishop. Dr. Creighton 
had all his life a strong interest and 
belief in the Church of England. He 
regarded the Church not merely as a 
spiritual body, but also as a national 
institution, inseparably connected with 
the growth and development of the 
English people. He believed in bish- 
ops, and in their power to do good, as 
well secular as religious. By universal 
consent he ruled two dioceses with 
conspicuous ability and success. A 
man must die somehow, and he died 
nobly, a victim to duty. His wonder- 
ful faculty of organiation, his social 
influence, his tact and brilliancy in 
addressing audiences of every class, 
would never have been discovered if 
he had remained a Canon of Windsor 
and gone on writing books. He might 
have become, like Dean Wellesley and 
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Dean Davidson, a bishop-maker. A 
book-maker, even in the literary sense, 
he could never have been. 

A bishop’s life ought to be anything 
rather than trivial, and it was certain- 
ly the last thing which Dr. Creighton 
would have desired his own life to be. 
But he could not emancipate himself 
from the thraldom of das Gemeine, the 
common, and he died, as he might 
himself have said, of blessing has- 
socks. I am not an ecclesiastical re- 
former. I have no suggestions to make 
on utilizing suffragans. What concerns 
me is the premature close of a great 
career, and, as a corollary, the reason 
why Dr. Creighton is not, under 
Providence, alive now. It is simply 
because he would not and could not 
confine himself to essentials, and leave 
secondary things in the hands of sec- 
ondary persons. The only consolation 
is that he died in the plenitude of his 
physical and intellectual vigor, before 
any sign of weakness, of decadence, 
or of approaching age could be de- 
tected by the keenest observer. I sup- 
pose everyone who knew Dr. Creigh- 
ton would agree that his vitality was 
the most striking thing about him. 
His spare figure, his rapid walk, his 
elastic step, were in perfect harmony 
with the range of his interests, the 
quickness of his apprehension and the 
readiness of his replies. Like many 
short-sighted men, his hearing was 
particularly acute, and it was observed 
that he never heard better than when 
he seemed to be asleep. He was al- 
Ways ready to talk, and, like most 
really good talkers, he was also a good 
listener. He was incapable of missing 
the point, and he could not be obscure. 
He was not specially famous as a 
sayer of good things, and no man’s 
speech was less formal. He liked 
plunging into a conversation just as 
he found it and saying the first thing 
that came into his head, which was 
infrequently some outrageous 
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paradox. The correct thing to say of 
Dr. Creighton is, I gather from what 
I have read, that he was “too para- 
doxical.” That is, of course, a matter 
of taste. A paradox must contain an 
element of truth, or it is simply ridicu- 
lous. Its value consists in its being 
at once true and contrary to received 
opinion. “He that seeketh his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it,” is a para- 
dox. But Christians regard it as a 
truth. I do not say that Dr. Creigh- 
ton’s paradoxes were always serious. 
Sometimes they were, as when he said 
that all knowledge was opposed to 
common-sense—which will repay a 
good deal of reflection. Most often 
they were audacious fun; gravity 
agreed as little with Dr. Creighton as 
with Sterne. The peculiar carriage of 
the body, intended to hide deficiencies 
of the mind, was abhorrent to him. 
In church no one was more reverent, 
on public occasions no one more epis- 
copal than he. But he never assumed 
pontifical airs in private. He had a 
good deal of the undergraduate in him 
to the last. He talked incomparable 
nonsense to children, and sometimes, 
it must be admitted, to grown-up peo- 
ple, who thought that the Bishop was 
wanting in respect for their intelli- 
gence. He certainly did not underrate 
the number of fools in the world; per- 
haps he overrated it, for people are 
not always so silly as they seem. But 
the Bishop’s own irrepressible gaiety 
and youth of heart were accountable 
for most of his quips. Then he 
wanted to stir his company up, to 
rouse their combative instincts, to 
make them talk. He could not bear 
dulness, and he was the life of every 
society into which he came. He did 
not spoil conversation by monopolizing 
it, but he kept it going, he never let 
it run dry. There was hardly anty- 
thing about which he could not, or 
would not converse. His memory, 
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though more substantive than verbal, 
was wonderfully comprehensive. He 
would pass from classical scholarship 
to social gossip, from medizeval history 
to Italian inns, with perfect ease, al- 
ways avoiding shop by the way. 
He prided himself on knowing 
Italy as well as any Englishman, and 
he appeared to remember every picture 
in every church he had seen. He 
never, I should think, knew what it 
was to feel shy. He made a point of 
getting into conversation, as the phrase 
is, with all classes in all countries 
wherever he went, being in the first 
place a good linguist, and in the second 
place not much caring how he spoke 
a language so long as he made himself 
intelligible. And somehow everyone 
wanted to talk to him, his geniality 
was so irresistible. 

As a rule, a man who seems always 
serious is never serious, but merely 
trivial. I do not think that Dr. 
Creighton had the slightest touch of 
the profound and melancholy humor 
which distinguished Swift and Car- 
lyle, nor even of the half-cynical, half- 
sentimental humor which belonged to 
Thackeray. He was the most cheer- 
ful of men, full of high spirits, and en- 
joying every moment of his life. But 
about things for which he really cared, 
such as, to take only secular examples, 
history and local institutions, he was 
more than serious, he was earnest and 
enthusiastic. He would poke fun at 
them, but it was all in the way of af- 
fection. Not long before his death he 
became a member of the governing 
body for the University of London. 
He was already burdened, as the event 
showed, beyond his strength. But he 
entered with the keenest zest into 
these new duties and was constantly 
meditating schemes for making the 
university serviceable to the people. 
Yet he would be as likely as not to 
tell a casual acquaintance that the 
worst thing to do with people was to 
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educate them, because it was ten to 
one they remained ignorant, and only 
became conceited. It cannot be de- 
nied that he gave annoyance, and that 
not merely to stupid or pompous peo- 
ple, by these fashions of speech. They 
thought he was showing disrespect for 
their mental powers, and perhaps they 
were justified in thinking so. But it 
was not the fact. The causes of the 
Bishop’s inveterate love for paradox 
were, I should suppose, mainly two. 
In the first place, it was the habit of 
Oxford common rooms in his day, and 
few men changed less than he. In the 
second place, it saved time and trouble. 
The Bishop was a very busy man, who 
saw a great many people, and he 
could not be always suiting his con- 
versation to his company. We all 
know what Sir Robert Walpole did in 
similar circumstances. The Bishop's 
was at least a cleanlier shift. The 
most silent and sluggish of mankind 
are roused to combative loquacity 
when they hear their most settled 
convictions boldly denied, and their 
pet platitudes turned inside out, or up- 
side down. Dr. Creighton did not aim, 
like some great talkers, at gathering 
round him a silent circle of admiring 
listeners. He liked to make others 
talk, and he almost always succeeded. 

Dr. Creighton’s taste was not per- 
fect. No man’s is. He was, I think, 
while he extolled character above in- 
tellect, a better judge of intellect than 
of character. Free as any human be- 
ing has ever been from envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness, he 
was full, though not so full as he 
seemed, of friendly contempt. He 
sometimes failed to realize that a man 
who did not understand chaff, and 
would not play the game with him, 
might nevertheless have a sound and 
penetrating judgment which made his 
simple words of more value than many 
epigrams. I do not mean to say that 
this was so in all cases. I know what 
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he has written about Sir George Grey 
and Lord Lilford. But I do mean that 
he habitually measured men (not 
women) too freely by an intellectual 
standard. On the other hand, he never 
imputed motives; he put the most fa- 
vorable construction upon conduct; 
there was no bitterness in his satire. 
He had no reverence for other people’s 
idols, and very few idols of his own. 
As Matthew Arnold says of Socrates, 
adopting the language of the Hebrew 
prophet, Dr. Creighton was terribly at 
ease in Zion. No disrespectful word of 
any moral or religious principle ever, 
I am sure, fell from his lips. But he 
would not enlarge the objects of his 
devotion to suit susceptible feelings. 
He sometimes, for instance, made one 
consider that, whatever Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political blunders may have 
been, there were more reasons than 
one why a Christian bishop should 
speak of him with respect. But Dr. 
Creighton was the opposite of a hero- 
worshipper. He had an almost pas- 
sionate belief in liberty, and disliked, 
except perhaps in Russia, the spectacle 
of men blindly following a _ leader. 
Being a thorough Englishman, he was, 
nevertheless, only too delighted to have 
an opportunity of shocking insular 
prejudice by pointing out the most 
prominent defects of the British char- 
acter. But in nothing was he more 
English than in his love of freedom. 
His own independence of character 
was almost startling. In public he 
dJooked, perhaps, the most episcopal 
man on the bench. In private there 
was nothing of the bishop about him 
except his clothes. But in public, as 
in private, he was always Mandell 
Creighton, more like himself, so to 
speak, every year he lived, and not 
caring a halfpenny stamp what any 
one thought of him. That he liked 
people to think about him was pos- 
sible. He was intensely human. 

Dr. Thompson, of Trinity, com- 








plained that much of his life was oc- 
cupied with “that worst kind of 
trifling called business.” Dr. Creigh- 
ton was, of course, overwhelmed with 
it. Besides his episcopal functions, he 
was an Ecclesiastical Commissioner 
and a trustee of the British Museum. 
He never neglected anything, except 
his own health and the necessity of 
regular meals. He would sit, as I 
have been told, at the Museum writing 
letters incessantly, but not missing a 
single point in the discussion, and tak- 
ing part in it from time to time. No 
other face that I have seen had such 
an expression of concentrated energy. 
The Bishop seemed to have in him 
twenty lives, and it may be said that 
he died of compressing the twenty into 
one. And yet nobody could lay aside 
work more easily, or enjoy a holiday 
more. Although he did not get much 
exercise in London, he kept up to the 
last the habit of taking long walks in 
Italian valleys and in the North of 
England, where he spent so many 
years of his life. He must have 
walked many scores of miles in the 
spacious garden at Fulham. Those 
who went to see the Bishop there on 
a Sunday afternoon always found him, 
if they found him at all, leisurely, 
chatty, hospitable, and apparently 
without a care in the world. There 
was the family tea-table, and there 
were the eternal cigarettes. The 
Bishop must have paid a fortune in 
tobacco-duty. The occasion was never 
improved. Anything, or any person, 
that came up was treated with perfect 
freedom, but at the same time with 
kindliness, if sometimes with irony. I 
made many attempts to discover what 
the Bishop’s politics were, but I never 
once succeeded. He professed for poli- 
tics, I think, more contempt than he 
really felt. For, after all, politics are 
the making of history, and the Bishop 
was nothing if not historical. In one 
of his last public addresses, the lecture 
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on the Italian Renaissance at St. 
Paul’s, he laid down the principle 
that he who claims to speak in the 
name of God should never, as Savona- 
rola did, attach himself to a party. 
But it was not merely as Bishop of 
London that Dr. Creighton shrank 
from parties, nor was it only parties 
that he eschewed. What he really dis- 
liked, one might say hated, was the 
confidence without knowledge which 
he saw, or thought he saw, in politi- 
cians. 

Comparisons have been drawn, very 
little to the purpose, between Mandell 
Creighton and Samuel Wilberforce. 
Except for a love of society, which 
after all is not very rare, the two 
great Bishops had nothing in common. 
Bishop Wilberforce’s sincerity was, 
perhaps wrongly, but at least widely 
suspected. Bishop Creighton was sin- 
cere to a fault. His loathing for cant 
sometimes drove him into the other 
extreme, and made him appear far 
more cynical than he was. Dr. Wil- 
berforce, though a brilliant orator, a 
witty talker and full of showy accom- 
plishments, was shallow, inaccurate 
and superficial. His criticism, or 
what he meant for criticism, of Dar- 
win exposed him to the ridicule of all 
scientific men, whether they were Dar- 
winians or not. Dr. Creighton had 
the most profound respect for knowl- 
edge, and minute accuracy was charac- 
teristic of all he wrote. Style, I think, 
he undervalued. He seemed to regard 
it as concealing or distorting the 
truth, and a more single-minded wor- 
shipper of truth never lived. He was 
quite capable of appreciating the best 
style, and he used to say that Plato 
had carried the art to the utmost limit 
of human perfection. But in his “His- 
tory of the Papacy,” which I am quite 
incapable of judging, except from the 
outside, he sacrifices everything to ac- 
curacy and to directness of narrative. 
There are no purple passages in the 


book. It is dry in the best sense, like 
champagne. Dull it never is. There 
is throughout it a sense of movement, 
the action never flags, and the charac- 
ters of the Popes become as familiar 
to the reader as if they were contem- 
poraries of his own. The book is 
wholly free from the vice of moral in- 
dignation. Even the career of Alexan- 
der the Sixth is described with 
scarcely an epithet, and the worst of 
his crimes are disproved by a few 
simple statistics. There are no flings 
at the Scarlet Lady, from which Wil- 
berforce could not, for twenty pages, 
have refrained. Wilberforce’s doc- 
trinal orthodoxy was unimpeachable. 
It endeared him to Mr. Gladstone and 
to others. About his devotion to truth 
there were at least two opinions. He 
was, however, undoubtedly a con- 
summate man of the world, despite his 
odd, awkward and singularly unsuc- 
cessful attempt to convert Charles 
Greville; and Dr. Creighton, with all 
his cleverness, was hardly that, though 
he was the most interestimg and de- 
lightful of companions, especially if 
you were alone with him. He always 
knew what to say. In the more diffi- 
cult art of knowing what not to say 
he was less proficient. He was inten- 
tionally unkind to no one. But he 
sometimes unconsciously gave pain to 
people who thought that a bishop must 
mean everything he said. 

Samuel Wilberforce came into the 
world with great advantages. His 
father was equally and most justly 
respected in political, philanthropic 
and evangelical circles. Mandell 
Creighton had his own way to make 
from the beginning. He owed nothing 
to any one. His own intellect and his 
own character were all that he had to 
work with from his birth at Carlisle 
to his death at Fulham. This is no 
attempt to sketch the course of his life. 
I did not know him until he became 
Bishop of Peterborough, and I did not 
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see much of him until he came to Lon- 
don. 1 did, however, spend one Sun- 
day with him at Peterborough, when 
the only other male guest, except the 
present Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, 
was the late Professor Sidgwick, per- 
haps the most exact reproduction of a 
Greek philosopher that our age has 
seen. A conversation on Purcell’s 
“Life of Manning” comes back to me 
in fragments as one of the most amus- 
ing I ever heard. Mr. Sidgwick was 
the more brilliant talker of the two. 
He had just that amount of hesitation 
in his speech which enhanced the ef- 
fect of his pungent remarks; and 
though he was the least pedantic of 
men, he never said anything which 
could not have been taken down in 
writing, and used in his favor after- 
wards. The character of the Cardinal 
underwent a searching and exhaustive 
analysis, a task which Mr. Purcell’s 
labors undoubtedly facilitate. The 
Bishop had no love for the Church of 
Rome, and Mr. Sidgwick had no 
prejudice in favor of any Church. At 
last I found myself the Cardinal’s ad- 
vocate, and I said, rather feebly, that 
his asceticism must have been sincere. 
Mr. Sidgwick’s quite unexpected reply 
may perhaps be quoted without im- 
propriety. “He was a (pause) prudent 
man with a (pause) bad digestion.” 
The Bishop and Mr. Sidgwick differed, 
I suppose (I do not pretend to speak 
with knowledge), almost as widely as 
men can differ upon fundamental sub- 
jects. But Dr. Creighton did not care 
two straws what a man’s opinions 
were. He liked a clever man, he loved 
a good man. That was all he cared 
about, except that within the restraints 
of Christian charity he hated a bore. 
One of the finest and most penetrat- 
ing of all Dr. Creighton’s personal 
criticisms is to be found in his account 
of Luther’s attitude towards the 
Peasants’ War. Luther on that occa- 
sion took the side of the powers that 
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were. “The man who had cast away 
the bonds of ecclesiastical authority 
felt himself compelled to assert the 
binding obligation of civil authority 
with all the greater vehemence be- 
cause he had been himself a rebel. No 
man is so certain as he who drais a fine 
distinction because it is practically nec- 
essary.” Dr. Creighton would prob- 
ably have disclaimed a reference in 
these words to any statesman living 
when he wrote them. He would have 
considered that to degrade the func- 
tions of history. But it is impossible 
not to perceive that he was expressing 
his opinion of practical politics. He 
disliked them, not, as the Marquis of 
Halifax did, because they were a rough 
thing compared with the fineness of 
speculative thought, but because they 
were empirical, because they did not 
rest upon knowledge. He was in- 
capable by nature of being a party 
man, though, if he could have sat in 
the House of Commons, he would 
have made an excellent debater. The 
House of Lords did not seem to suit 
him, and his clear ringing voice was 
seldom heard in it. It is, no doubt, a 
depressing audience. But Dr. Tait, 
whose mental powers were certainly 
not greater than Dr. Creighton’s, held 
a leading position there for twenty 
years. Dr. Creighton was not an 
orator like Wilberforce, or his own 
predecessor at Peterborough, Magee. 
Though an interesting and stimulating, 
he was not in the vulgar sense of the 
term a popular preacher. He had not 
much admiration for eloquence and 
not much love of popularity. But on 
a platform, or at a public entertain- 
ment, there were few better speakers 
in England. Whether it were a culti- 
vated audience, as at the dinners of 
the Royal Academy and the Literary 
Fund, or the hali of a midland town 
crowded with working men, Dr. 
Creighton always interested and ex- 
cited his hearers. The Church Con- 
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gress, not an easy body to manage, 
never had a better chairman. But 
the atmosphere of the Lords did not 
seem to suit him. Certainly address- 
ing “sheeted tombstones by torchlight” 
was not in his way. 

An excellent article on Dr. Creighton 
in the “Quarterly Review” attributes 
to him an overmastering desire for in- 
fluence. He was ambitious in the no- 
blest sense. He had the “demonic” 
gift of Socrates. He enjoyed the exer- 
cise of his remarkable faculty for the 
guidance of men and the management 
of affairs. He was also profoundly 
impressed with the value of historic 
truth and the duty of spreading it. 
But there never was a man less anx- 
ious to make proselytes or converts. 
He was far more interested in ascer- 
taining other people’s opinions than 
in getting them to adopt his own. 
Nor, indeed, had he always a very 
strong opinion. He had, what is very 
rare, a naturally impartial mind. He 
saw both sides in their weakness and 
in their strength, especially in their 
weakness. It amused him to watch 
the wrangling of men who knew no 
history, whether their disputes were 
political or ecclesiastical. The first 
question (I don’t say the last) which 
he put to a dogma or a principle, was 
not whether it were true or false—it 
might be partly one, and partly the 
other—but how it came to be there. 
Turn to the “History of the Papacy” 
for the Bishop’s views about confes- 
sion, and you will be disappointed in 
your object. But your search will 
nevertheless be rewarded, for you will 
find this precious sentence: “Naturally, 
men preferred to confess to a wan- 
dering friar whom they had never 
seen before and hoped never to see 
again, rather than to their parish 
priest, whose rebukes and admoni- 
tions might follow them at times 
when the spirit of contrition was not 
so strong within them.” Gibbon sel- 


dom wrote anything better than that, 
and yet it is quite free from objection 
on religious grounds. It is the mere 
statement of a fact, and the humor is 
in the situation. Yet history, even 
when told with Dr. Creighton’s strict 
and cold fidelity, may teach lessons 
for itself. If confession is most popu- 
lar when it is most perfunctory, the 
popularity of the practice can be no 
proof of its usefulness. Dr. Creighton 
was attacked by Evangelicals as a 
High Churchman, and in some respects 
he might be called so. He was jealous 
for the dignity and independence of 
the Church, so far as an established 
Church can be independent. But there 
was a vein of sturdy Engiish Protes- 
tantism in him which rebelled, and al- 
ways would have rebelled, against the 
“Roman obedience.” No man was 
more thoroughly imbued with the 
sentiment of the grand old text, 
“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” 

Perhaps no Englishman of real 
learning in our day, except Lord Ac- 
ton, ever had his knowledge more at 
his fingers’ ends than Dr. Creighton. 
If his memory was not quite equal to 
Lord Acton’s, it was at once capacious 
and retentive, and his quickness could 
not have been exceeded. He was an 
omnivorous reader of Greek, Latin, 
English, French, German and Italian. 
He had been thoroughly grounded in 
classical scholarship by Dr. Holden at 
Durham. He had a singular gift for 
extemporaneous translation, and he 
sometimes wrote Latin verses which 
were quite as good as the Pope's. 
Without German he could not have 
written his history. His Italian he re- 
freshed every year in Italy. No 
bishop on the bench was fonder of 
French novels. It has been said that 
he did not read much poetry, but that 
is a mistake. On his last Easter holi- 
days he read through the whole of 
Milton’s verse again in the new pocket 
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edition published by the Clarendon 
Press. I remember his saying to me 
that he found in them no proof of Mil- 
ton having been an Arian. His mind 
was not poetical, nor, except in the 
sense of realizing historic development, 
imaginative. But he had the scholar’s 
love of literature for its own sake. He 
had a very strong belief that the Gos- 
pels, apart from their religious aspect, 
were models of biographical writing, 
and he would refer to the Acts of the 
Apostles as the perfection of histori- 
cal narrative. Of modern historians he 
was, I think, no great admirer, though 
he was trained in the school of Stubbs. 
Macaulay sinned against his canon 
that history was fact, and nothing 
but fact, which would be all very well 
if facts spoke for themselves to people 
in general. Unfortunately, to most of 
us they are silent until they have been 
touched by the hand of a _ master. 
When Dr. Creighton abandoned history 
to be a bishop, he did not give up his 
interest in the subject. He often 
seemed to hanker after the compara- 
tively quiet days when he could live 
so much in the past. Not that most 
men would have thought them quiet. 
For at Embleton, where most of his 
book was written, he worked a parish, 
took pupils and sat as chairman on the 
board of guardians. 

It will seem like one of his own para- 
doxes to say that the excellence of the 
Bishop’s conversation makes the diffi- 
culty of showing people who did not 
know him how he talked. But it is’ so, 
and for this reason, among others. He 
never harangued in private. To hold 
forth was not in his way. He would 
start a subject—he was very good at 
that—and let any one who pleased take 
it up. Or he would flash a rapid glance 
at you, and then suddenly put a ques- 
tion. He once asked me, after a long 
chat with an eminent controversialist, 
whether I did not think that the mis- 
take David made in his haste was to 
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say “liars” instead of “fools.” Chief 
Justice Jervis’s classification of man- 
kind is not for episcopal ears, so I 
could only reply that no doubt we were 
all equally ignorant of history. He 
was good enough to approve of this 
gloss. At the same time, his interest 
in human nature was equally intense 
and benevolent. He declared that the 
population of Embleton would have 
furnished materials for another Balzac. 
To Balzac he was devoted, and he 
liked also an inferior artist, Gaboriau. 
I believe that he would have rivalled 
Monsieur Lecocq in the detection of 
an obscure crime, and the skill with 
which he manceuvred an undesirable 
resident out of his parish would have 
done credit to a great diplomatist. 
There was a point in this story, too 
long to tell, at which the individual 
in question appeared to be triumphant. 
“He boasted,” said the Bishop, with 
his most Mephistophelian smile, “that 
he had done the parson.” It soon 
turned out, of course, that the parson 
had done him. What the Bishop did 
not tell was the long series of kind, 
sympathetic and unselfish acts by 
which he endeared himself to the poor. 
His heart was as soft as his head was 
hard. It was not fondness for Ritual- 
ists, nor even regard for the peace of 
the Church, but reluctance to deprive 
a good man of his livelihood, which 
led him to stop ecclesiastical prosecus 
tions. “Live, and let live,” was his 
motto. He was a bad hater. “Oh, 
he’s a good fellow, but he doesn’t un- 
derstand the question.” With some 
such words he would dispose of a cleri- 
cal delinquent. Cruelty and presump- 
tuous ignorance did make him angry, 
but hardly anything else did. In an 
age when Churchmen held high offices 
of State he would have been thorough- 
ly at home. He would have liked to be 
Lord Chancellor as well as a bishop, 
at least in the days when it wus pos- 
sible for a bishop to be anything else. 


























The Late Bishop of London. 


But he realized that those days were 
over. He had to decline the proposal 
that he should write the “Life of 
Queen Victoria” on the same scale as 
his “Life of Queen Elizabeth.” The 
Queen asked him his reason. “If your 
Majesty wished me to write your 
life,’ was the reply, “your Majesty 
should not have made me a bishop.” 
Once a bishop, always a bishop, is, 
from one point of view, a dreadful 
truth. There is no discharge in that 
war, and no rest for a bishop, except 
in the grave. Dr. Creighton went so 
far as to say that no one who thought, 
or had a mind should be Bishop of 
London. The secular qualities re- 
quired were those of a bank clerk. 
When he came to Peterborough, he 
found that the clergy had _ been 
living for years in terror of their 
diocesan. Except with a few fa- 
vorites, Dr. Magee was almost as 
remote and awful as Swift. Dr. 
Creighton soon changed all that. 
He put the humblest people at their 
ease with his good humor, his high 
spirits and his total absence of reserve. 
If he often puzzled the clergy, he never 
frightened them, and he played with 
their children as he played with his 
own. When he came to London, he 
mixed freely in various sorts of soci- 
ety, for none came amiss to him, and 
he was just the same to them all. He 
was the reverse of dazzled, and used 
to complain that the average intelli- 
gence of Londoners was so low. 
Though it was very difficult to shock 
the Bishop, it was very easy to bore 
him, and pomposity of all kinds had 
that effect. Nor did he like gush. He 
was fond of destroying illusions, and 
proving that no popular hero’s charac- 
ter would bear examination. Nor did 
he acquiesce in the glorification of the 
past. “There is far more real religion 
now,” he said, “than there was in the 
so-called ages of faith.” What we 
wanted was greater respect for knowl- 
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edge. The Bishop had a good deal of 
the Socratic irony, though he was per- 
haps even more conscious of 
other people’s ignorance than of his 
own. 

There was something singularly at- 
tractive and also singularly Christian 
in the kindness which underlay Dr. 
Creighton’s superficial irony and cyni- 
cism. His pecuniary generosity, per- 
haps the cheapest form of the virtue, 
is known to have been great. His hos- 
pitality was unbounded, and seemed 
to be part of his nature. There was 
nothing of the recluse in him. He 
reaily and truly loved all sorts and 
conditions of men. He also, I fancy, 
felt that most of them had rather a 
dull time, and he was the more deter- 
mined that they should not be dull 
when they were with him. He and 
Mrs. Creighton adopted the pleasant 
theory that Fulham was a country- 
house to which Londoners might be 
asked from Saturday till Monday. To 
his friends the Bishop was more than 
kind; he was sympathetic, warm- 
hearted and affectionate. And he was 
always the same. Whatever worries 
he might have in his diocese, he did 
not inflict them, or the depression they 
must have caused, upon his guests. 
He liked to talk about something else, 
and what was there that he could not 
talk about? An observer of human 
life has left it upon record that sense 
must be very good to be as good as 
nonsense. That was probably the 
Bishop’s view. He certainly talked a 
lot of nonsense to children, and he 
made schoolboys roar with the wild- 
ness of his dog-Latin. Children 
adored him, for he understood exactly 
how to treat them. If he was too 
much inclined to treat all women like 
children, it was not contempt, but a 
sort of paternal and protective tender- 
ness. He might have said with the 
poet, if he would have said anything 
so self-conscious, that “He gave 
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whate’er he had to give to freedom 
and to youth.” He did not grow old, 
or even middle-aged, himself. One al- 
ways thought of him as a young man, 
and put down his occasional freaks to 
the exuberance of youth. “Alas!” one 
thought, “when he is old and grave, 
and Archbishop of Canterbury, he will 
not do these things any more.” And 
now that he is gone, some of the things 
for which strict censors blamed him 
are not those which we miss the least. 


The Nineteenth Century and After. 


If ever a man’s death was premature, 
his was. But it is vain to lament. 


His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar 
inani 
Munere. 


Slight as this rough sketch is, it 
would be incomplete if I did not add 
one thing. The Bishop had, perhaps, 
no great turn for dogmatic theology. 
But he was the best practical Chris- 
tian I have ever known. 

Herbert Paul. 





THE SERVING-MAN IN LITERATURE. 


All the good people who keep house 
insist that servants are not what they 
used to be. By this they mean that 
they are worse than they used to be, 
for improvement in unmarked lapse of 
time passes unnoticed. Servants are 
less willing to remain servants; all 
wish to command and none to serve. 
Thus it comes that jn these days house- 
hold servants desire no fixity of ten- 
ure; they are ever on the wing in the 
hope of bettering themselves. The in- 
terests of masters and servants no 
longer coincide, for the fortunes of 
the house are nothing to a man or maid 
who first saw it last Easter, and will 
be away in search of novelty next 
Christmas. Faithful service cannot 
agree with the longing to call no man 
master which is fostered by the Board 
Schools. Elementary teachers, whose 
abilities have raised them to the po- 
sition which they occupy, are too 
ready to preach about the blessings of 
freedom and independence, and Eng- 
lishmen would be the better for less 
of both blessings. Among servants ig- 
norance of the world and fear of the 
unknown, which used to keep people 
to one place and one _ service, have 
given place to love of change. A good 


servant knows his value and tries to 
exact it to the uttermost farthing; a 
bad servant finds he is endured at 
least for a season; good and bad alike 
are always shifting their quarters. 
Masters find their lot made harder by 
the weak unwillingness to give a bad 
servant a bad name; in medern days 
Elisha would have dismissed Gehazi 
with a good character. And so serv- 
ants have lost the honorable place 
which they held in the world’s regard. 
Folk dismiss them as readily as they 
change a butcher or a baker, and there 
are no ties of affection on either side. 
It is the price we pay for the spread 
of education and discontent. The 
spirit of prophecy may tempt some to 
maintain that when all the nation is 
educated, good service will again be 
cheerfully rendered. It is at least 
as likely that we shall then all be 
servants, like captive Andromache, or 
Eumeus the goodly swineherd, hew- 
ing wood and drawing water for for- 
eign masters. 

Serving-men should feel proud when 
they reflect what an honorable posi- 
tion is theirs in literature. They play 
many parts in history, and are indis- 
pensable in novels and plays; in satire 

















Davus is ever a lash for the flagella- 
tion of his master; their simple annals 
have given inspiration to many poets. 
It may be that Sosia and Geta, liars 
from the beginning and fathers of lies, 
have been exhibited more often than 
Eumzus or Caleb Balderstone, 
because evil is more amusing than 
good, and vice more various than vir- 
tue. We cannot hear without yawn- 
ing a long account of how well Em- 
manuel Jennings polished Stubbs’s 
shoes. In the later Greek comedy, and 
the Roman plays thence derived, the 
thievish slave evokes the cheap-won 
laughter; in our own comedy the im- 
pudent valet lies to the same end. Ro- 
man and English play-goers were alike 
in many ways, especially in their per- 
ception that the sight of physical pain, 
endured by inferiors, is very laugh- 
able. The stage-direction, kicking him, 
is frequent in the Elizabethan plays. 
And so the slaves of Roman comedy 
are always being beaten on the stage, 
their teeth knocked in or their eyes 
knocked out. They know how to 
bring down the house by jocose hits at 
one another, recollections of how Geta 
was hung up by the hands and flogged, 
anticipations of the day when Davus 
will be crucified. Pit and gallery roar 
yet when the clown beats the police- 
man, or an angry master hammers im- 
pudent William with some improvised 
weapon that smashes in his furious 
hand. Plautus and Shakespeare, who 
are more alike than people imagine, 
win the laughter of the groundlings 
by similar methods; the servants whom 
they bring on the stage seem _ to be 
brothers-in-blood. The wild humorous 
talk of Lancelot Gobbo is curiously 
like many passages in Plautus; there 
are speeches of slaves in Plautus 
which, rendered into Elizabethan dic- 
tion, would almost seem extracts from 
any one of Shakespeare’s earlier com- 
edies. We find the same misapprehen- 
sion of words, the same simple puns, 
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the same extravagant nonsense. AS 
Lancelot is Jessica’s accomplice when 
she deludes her father so there are 
dozens of servants in Plautus’s plays 
who support the heat and burden of 
the plot by fooling their masters in 
the interest of a vicious son. 

Dramatic writers do not wander 
from reality when they make serving- 
men play so important a part, for after 
all no one can do anything without 
the servants knowing it, whether he 
wishes to change his boots or his name, 
to save a persecuted maiden or run 
away with another man’s. wife. 
Though we now scorn as an ignoble 
device the opening conversation be- 
tween the hero and valet, from which 
the audience learns as much as it 
needs to know, servants still perform, 
in less obvious ways, the duty of the 
Greek messenger without his prolixity. 
They are, to be sure, less frequent on 
the stage than in our Restoration 
plays, because the réle of the pimp has 
been allotted to others. In comedies 
where the humor is broad their posi- 
tion is unassailable. What were “Hen- 
ry the Fourth” without Bardolph and 
Nym? When crowded houses are fol- 
lowing the inanities of what it pleases 
some people to call musical comedy, 
the pert servant has the richest part 
and the loudest cheers. Why should 
they not hunt in couples on the stage 
as in life, where Audrey is not too 
poor a thing for Touchstone to marry, 
and even Nym is troth-plight? The 
old order changeth not, and the high 
courtesy of hero and heroine is empha- 
sized by presenting the humble loves 
of butler and chambermaid, who buss 
one another without shame, and trip 
up each other’s heels without decency. 
Their admirers are delighted by an 
unblushing lie, enchanted by a clever 
prevarication. One might think that 
lies and prevarications are unknown in 
suburban kitchens. 

In fiction, servants are rarely the 
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protagonists, although Mr. George 
Moore in “Esther Waters” reversed the 
ordinary rule,and made the master and 
mistress merely accessory. The device 
by which a servant is made the mouth- 
piece of his master’s adventures is of 
course no exception to the rule. There 
is something like it in “The Master of 
Ballintrae,” and Stevenson allows the 
teller a soul of his own; but the two 
brothers remain chief hero and chief 
villain, and the petty interests of the 
secretary serve, as is usual, to relieve 
the tension of mind with which we ob- 
serve the villain flout the hero. Yet 
the serving-man has very often a full 
revenge and he and his are more at- 
tractive than their betters. One is apt, 
in this work-day world, to resent the 
presentation of the faultlessly good 
and the thoroughly bad, and advance 
half-way to meet the humors of every- 
day folk. Despite the charming Di 
Vernon and the roguish Catharine 
Seton, Scott’s best characters are not 
found among his heroes and heroines. 
There is nothing in Henry Morton, for 
instance beyond irreproachable con- 
duct and something of youth’s daring 
courage. After his ordeal in Tillie- 
tudlem Castle is over we recognize him 
no better than Mistress Alison did 
when he returned from foreign parts. 
“All thoughts, all passions, all de- 
lights” we ought to trace back to the 
sacred flame, but Edith Bellenden is 
less to us than the bare-footed slut 
who dusted the Antiquary’s study. 
Morton’s servant, if he can be called 
such, a ploughman turned valet and 
Miss Bellenden’s maid, their courtship 
is a very different matter, and Cuddie 
and his jo are preferred far above the 
impeccable youth, the blameless rival, 
and the peerless Dulcinea. Sertt is 
so lavish, too, with his serving-folk. 
Cuddie and Jenny, Mistress Alison, the 
miser’s housekeeper, John Gudyill, Niel 
Blane, are all to be counted for right- 
eousness; testifying Mause, precious 








woman, might also be claimed as a 
servant. Such servants outweigh brave 
soldiers, eloquent preachers, mad en- 
thusiasts, fond lovers. No novelist, ex- 
cept Thackeray, has paid so much at- 
tention to those that stand and wait, 
and Thackeray chose to keep his eye 
upon their faults and weaknesses. 
Scott has a friendly nod for all sorts 
and conditions. Towards the old serv- 
ant whose fidelity is that of a dog, who 
wakes a smile, not free from contempt, 
not unmixed with tears, Scott felt as 
he felt towards Maida and Camp. Now 
most men cherish much more dearly a 
faithful dog than a faithful servant; 
Caleb Balderstone cannot be tied up 
when he is not wanted. In Richie 
Moniplies he depicts a less altruistic 
nature with the same kindly feeling; 
other people might find harder names 
for Richie than Moniplies. Cuddie is 
the faithful servant who is a trifle 
dull; old Caxon the same when worn 
out and past his work. To all of them 
Scott, as Mr. Jorrocks used to advise, 


Is to their virtues more than kind, 
And to their faults a little blind. 


He had an underhand regard, plain 
to be discerned, for that masterpiece 
of canting rogues, Andrew Fairservice. 
We take Andrew to be the prince of 
lip-servers; he hath a smack, he doth 
something grow to; he is part of the 
revenge that we miserable sinners 
take upon the folk who are so much 
better than we are. He lies, he tries 
to swindle, he is as unctuous as Mr. 
Chadband himself; yet for all his of- 
fences no reader ever regarded him 
with dislike, much less with the loath- 
ing which we keep for the Chadbands 
and Pecksniffs. Andrew is as anxious 
as Major Pendennis’s Morgan to de- 
fraud those who have more money and 
less experience; but he wins sympathy 
because he is a most inefficient rogue; 
the only points he scores are permitted 
him by charity. He is like the horse 
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that goes lame until he feels the whip, 
which soft-hearted masters occasional- 
ly spare. His sense of humor is large 
enough to embrace himself, and the 
world is never hard on a rascal with 
this endowment. Hence, though he is 
detected and unsuccessful, his humor 
covers his retreat, and brings him 
handsomely off. “To the commands of 
Mr. Jarvie, therefore, Andrew was 
compelled to submit, only muttering 
between his teeth. ‘Ower mony mais- 
ters—ower mony maisters, as the pad- 
dock said to the harrow, when every 
tooth gae her a tig.’” Perhaps Dick- 
ens took the ground-plan of some of 
Sam Weller’s humor from Andrew 
Fairservice. Of course this unright- 
eous servant lived to a good old age, 
happy and unrespected, an indispen- 
sable nuisance. The last words of “Rob 
Roy” are “Old Andrew Fairservice 
used to say that there were many 
things ower bad for blessing and ower 
gude’ for banning, like Rob Roy.” It 
is Scott’s way to make a speaker un- 
consciously render verdict upon him- 
self. 

No writer of fiction has made so 
much use of servants as Thackeray, or 
inquired more closely into their con- 
ditions of life and methods of thought. 
At the same time, he follows the 
ancient tradition, and is for ever mock- 
ing at them and dwelling on the amus- 
ing inconsistency of behavior and lan- 
guage, which is due to Jack of educa- 
tion and imitation of their superiors’ 
words and manners. Dickens was still 
fonder of making twisted figures of 
speech issue from the mouths of valets 
and footmen; Mr. John Smauker is a 
good example of the common manner. 
We find it harder to laugh at such 
things than our ancestors did; our 
fathers devoured the “Yellowplush 
Papers,” but the children’s teeth are 
set on edge. The trick of bad spelling 
is stale; the touch of tragedy in the 
Affaire Deuceace is the salt which keeps 


the thing fresh. Thackeray, however, 
uses servants for a more subtle pur- 
pose in his great novels; they do much 
more than display the snobbishness 
which grows in vulgar people from as- 
sociation with their betters. The serv- 
ants form the chorus of his novels, a 
far different chorus from that which 
intersperses comments on men and 
things in a Greek tragedy. The Attic 
chorus may be held to represent public 
opinion in al] its weakness, truckling 
and facing both ways; Thackeray’s 
servants are used as a mirror to reflect 
truly the foibles and vices of society. 
One might parody a well-known apho- 
rism and say that he shows his chief 
characters as three different persons, 
Becky or Amelia or Jos, as they appear 
to themselves, as they appeared to 
their companions and as they appeared 
to the servants. By his method the 
servants’ hall is the court of Rhada- 
manthus. There the heroes and vil- 
lains are stripped, and all the hidden 
marks burnt upon their souls are ex- 
posed to view. Jane the housemaid 
gives her opinion upon Becky, and it 
is to be accepted as the verdict of a 
stern judge who knows all the facts 
of the case. Thackeray may have 
gone to his grave in doubt (at least 
he said he never knew) how far Becky 
had committed herself with Lord 
Steyne; but he leaves the reader in no 
doubt as to the servants’ opinion upon 
her conduct, for they accept her pun- 
ishment as just. A most definite hint 
is conveyed obliquely (a favorite prac- 
tice with Thackeray) when he turns 
aside to say a word about the career 
of Becky’s lady’s-maid, who after- 
wards kept a milliner’s shop in Paris: 
“It was no doubt compassion for her 
misfortunes which induced the Mar- 
quis of Steyne to be so very kind to 
Madame de Saint-Amaranthe.” In the 
great trilogy that deals with English 
society in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, Thackeray seems to 
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feel that he has not formally intro- 
duced a character to his readers un- 
less he has brought forward his body- 
servant to give evidence against the 
said defendant. Ever behind the em- 
peror stands the slave with his “Re- 
member thou art mortal.” 

It is surprising that Thackeray 
could find so little good in servants; 
to him they are knaves or fools, cun- 
ning knaves or contemptible fools. Mrs. 
Bonner is faithful to her mistress, and 
closes her long service by becoming 
besotted on the empty-headed foot- 
man, Frederick Lightfoot. Monsieur 
Alcide Mirobolant adds the crime of 
being a Frenchman to the error of be- 
ing a servant, and receives such treat- 
ment as is fitting from a loyal con- 
tributor to “Punch.” They are all un- 
just stewards or foolish virgins; they 
give away their master’s secrets as 
readily as David Copperfield’s cook 
gave away the beef and coals. Not 
only is there no Caleb Balderstone, at 
which one cannot grumble, but no one 
of them has so much virtue as Richie 
Moniplies. In Thackeray’s opinion 
Sam Weller would have told his mas- 
ter’s purposes to Job Trotter, and then 
the precious pair would have looked 
how they might make a little for them- 
selves. The tone of “The Newcomes” 
is kindlier than that of the other two 
books; the author speaks of Ridley, 
the butler, with a contempt that is not 
bitter, but it is not given to all but- 
lers to beget great painters. Miss 
Honeyman’s Hannah is the conven- 
tional old maid’s maid, and is not held 
up to public scorn. The conclusion 
must be that Thackeray despised serv- 
ants because they were servants, as 
he despised the Irish because they 
were Irish. Thackeray knew that all 
men are snobs, more or less; for which 
reason he stands high among men, and 
was born to write “The Book of 
Snobs.” His state of mind was incon- 
sistent. He heartily despised the rich 
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vulgar and the poor vulgar, because 
of their vulgarity, only remembering 
now and again that the latter could 
not help it. He can never close his 
eyes to human imperfection, or forget 
that men are masters of their fates, 
until he has closed the tale of their 
frailties. And yet by virtue of his 
self-restraint he is the greatest master 
of the pathetic among our novelists, 
whensoever he permits the gentle rain 
of compassion to fall. This bitter 
compeller of contempt is the kindliest 
writer about young children, who are 
too natural to be vulgar; he is not 
merciful to all that are desolate and 
afflicted, although wide awake to the 
tragedy of human life. No writing of 
his is gentler or kinder than the well- 
known passage in which he moralizes 
upon the death of old Mr. Sedley, yet 
he wastes no pity upon those who are 
born to servitude, and fail to be faith- 
ful servants. He has a kindly farewell 
for Miss Crawley, generous-minded old 
heathen, but is a fierce mocker of the 
Briggses and Firkinses, at such as 
fetch and carry 

Servants may consider Thackeray as 
an open enemy, and Dickens as but 
half a friend. He too hates the menials 
of the mighty, but he breaks them 
ov the wheel with heavy blows, while 
Thackeray sets them up like so many 
St. Sebastians as marks for his arrows. 
Mr. John Smauker and Mr. Frederick 
Lightfoot are both mangled objects 
after the operation. Dickens’s declared 
mission is to show how much good can 
be in humble folk, but in this, like 
most missionaries, he more often takes 
the wrong road. The servants of the 
poor, those who labor for laborers, are 
under his protection, and he defends 
them too much as Sergeant Buzfuz 
would have done; special pleading. is 
not convincing. Is any one moved to 
a crusade by the sorrows of ’Guster, 
or the forlorn state of Sally Brass’s 
slave, the Marchioness? But to cen- 




















sure Dickens’s conception of pathos is 
to mutilate the slain. His life’s work 
was to move English people to laugh- 
ter—neither the Scotch nor the Irish 
eare for Dickens—and the two charac- 
ters whom all novel-readers admire 
and cherish are both servants, Sam 
Weller and Mark Tapley. It may 
be held that they are only servants by 
accident, because the author is thus en- 
abled to bring them into contact with 
all sorts of people, especially those of 
higher station, so that they can take 
sides with their masters’ friends and 
econfute their masters’ enemies. 
They are, for all the comedy, as true 
to their masters, self-imposed and 
otherwise, as if they had flourished in 
those stern days when honorable ser- 
vice was accounted perfect freedom. 
Diogenes was no freer of speech than 
Sam Weller; the latter’s attempted 
self-restraint in Mr. Pickwick’s pres- 
ence only heightens the enjoyment of 
the liberties which he takes. He is as 
sturdy a servant as the henchmen of 
the Waverley novels, a Cockney valet 
worthy to stand with feudal retainers. 
Mark Tapley is true and tender, but 
not enough of a servant, and indeed 
too whimsical. Dickens could not 
help shading his sketches deeply and 
accentuating peculiarities until pictures 
became caricatures. What can any 
reader make of Mr. Littimer? Yet 
this impossible villain duly  corre- 
sponds to Sam Weller; on the one hand 
eccentricity and virtue, on the other 
decorum and vice, the exaggeration 
and the complete suppression of hu- 
mors. <A study of Mr. Littimer and 
Major Pendennis’s servant Morgan 
will be a study of Dickens and Thack- 
eray, their different methods and their 
different aims. 

Readers agree that it is a stale de- 
vice to set forth the valet merely as 
2 foil to his master, as ineffective for 
us as the deus ex machina or the three- 
eard trick. But the perfect operator 
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may be admired for his perfection; 
Houdin would be admirable while 
performing the three-card trick. No 
lesser man than Dumas would have 
dared so greatly as to create the four 
lackeys of the D’Artagnan cycle ex- 
pressly after the image of their mas- 
ters, their qualities corresponding as 
moonlight unto sunlight. But Dumas 
moved in an ampler ether; his air was 
pure oxygen. He is the Achilles of 
novelists, as Thackeray is the Ulysses, 
or rather he is Achilles and Ulysses 
in one; to him were granted the power 
to do and the wit to know at once and 
notsuccessively. Inconsistencies, anach- 
ronisms, errors of fact and manner, 
such as would slay any ten common 
novelists, vanish from the reader’s 
mind when he hears Dumas speak out 
clear and loud, as the Trojans fled be- 
fore the shout of Achilles. There is 
a middle region between the grand 


‘subtlety of D’Artagnan and the bour- 


geois cunning of Planchet, and it is 
that region which the ordinary novel- 
ist knows and illustrates. D’Artag- 
nan’s subtlety is Planchet’s cunning 
raised to a higher power. D’Artagnan 
is not without that mercantile caution 
that bears Planchet safe through life; 
Planchet has divine moments in which 
he borrows his master’s courage. So 
it is with the other three and their 
three servants; the lackeys want the 
spirit that informs the tenement of 
clay; they are the carbon which modi- 
fied becomes a diamond. As becomes 
the disciple of Sir Walter, Dumas loves 
the virtues of the humble and is 
kindly tolerant to their faults. There 
is a like kindliness in the three great 
dramatists, Plautus, Shakespeare and 
Moliére, who have a fellow-feeling for 
the class that Thackeray strips to open 
contempt and Dickens degrades with 
ridicule or pity. It is so natural that 
they should be untruthful, that it is 
part of the arrangement of life; of 
course they get drunk when they get 
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liquor, for who are they to be better 
than their masters? 

No one would compare Lever with 
Scott, and by his carelessness of form 
and utter lack of method he falls be- 
low Dickens, but we hold that Micky 
Free may stand unabashed in the 
presence of Sam Weller and Andrew 
Fairservice; they are indeed three rep- 
resentative knaves. Mr. Free is by no 
means out of date, like Sam and 
Andrew; changes come slowly in Ire- 
land. Loyal, brave and eloquent, un- 
trustworthy, idle and drunken, the 
race is as Lever knew them and 
Micky Free is a microcosm. It has 
been often said that all Irish vices are 
the defects of good qualities, and this 
is the thread that runs through all 
Lever’s work. Charles O’Malley’s 
servant is generated from the corrup- 
tion of a Galway squire. He is of the 
same breed as Major O’Shaughnessy; 
both look on the world from the same 
point of view; a complete carelessness 
of responsibility marks them both. 
Such a servant could only serve a mas- 
ter like himself. To hard English 
eyes Irish servants are the worst in 
the world; as they were in the days 
of Lever so they are depicted now by 
the authors of “Some Experiences of 
an Irish R.M.,” the only book since 
Lever died that has any of his high 
spirit and humor. Of course it lacks 
his inimitable verve in story-telling, 
and dares not defy, as he did, the bounds 
of space and time; but it shows all his 
love of the absurd and his joyous sym- 
pathy with the incapable and weak- 
willed. The Resident Magistrate 
speaks with deep knowledge of the 


. “simmering patience’ necessary to 
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these who have dealings with Irish 
servants. The South of Ireland to- 
day is full of incomplete Micky Frees; 
Nature is unable to produce quite so 
versatile a performer. In other re- 
spects Ireland is changing. Life there 
has inevitably become more _ sordid 
under the influence of priests, politi- 
cians and publicans. These great 
powers are altered for the worse. 
Micky’s behavior to his priest was of 
a piece with his behavior to the rest: 
of the world; the modern output of- 
Maynooth would speedily amend him.. 
The little attorneys whom Lever loved,. 
for all their sins, are now Nationalist 
Justices of the Peace; the publicans in, 
these days seem to die earlier and 
more unpleasantly than they did then.. 
But the servants are as happy and 
as useless as ever; the world is their- 
oyster. They have not the same ever-re- 
peated struggle for life between a crop 
and a crop as the tillers of the earth, 
and they have the same disliketo doing 
a day’s work for a day’s wages. Every 
one remembers how Micky, on his ar-- 
rival in the Peninsula, gets three vet- 
erans to do his work for him while he- 
composes a song about a soldier’s life. 
Sam Weller would have sung the song- 
with great enjoyment of the situation, 
but he would have done his own work; 
Andrew Fairservice would have been: 
forced to work for himself, but would 
have taken out the value in criticism 
of his veteran friends. By way of 
personal preference we hold these 
three servants as the brightest lights 
of their profession; their faults and 
blunders shine like a good deed in this. 
naughty world. 
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RUSSIA AND HER PROBLEM. 


I.—INTERNAL. 


English opinion is perceptibly in a 
more indefinite and contradictory 
frame of mind towards Russia than at 
any previous period. It is at once pa- 
cific, irritable and perplexed, and there 
ean be little doubt that the democracy 
as a whole, in its semi-conscious way, 
is gradually working up to a final de- 
cision upon the master-question of 
Imperial policy. The danger is that in 
default of thorough thinking it will 
fail to arrive at a steady view of a 
great problem in the round, and that 
its wavering judgment, though unmis- 
takably inclining to settle on the bet- 
ter side, may be violently resolved in 
some moment of passion. Since the 
kidnapping of the Battenberg, the 
régime of persecution and famine, the 
chartered massacre of the Armenians, 
the seizure of Manchuria and the vio- 
lation of Finland, sentimental Russo- 
philism, partly on just grounds, but 
to no little extent through illogical and 
irrelevant reasons, has as good as dis- 
appeared in this country. The oppo- 
site prejudice, on the other hand, in 
spite of the periodic paroxysms of Dr. 
Morrison—who would be right if Pekin 
were the centre of British policy in- 
stead of a point upon its circumfer- 
ence—has been shaken at heart since 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ideas were aban- 
doned by a Conservative Government 
and mere Russophobism was discov- 
ered to be a game in which England 
consistently paid forfeits and German 
diplomacy drew the stakes. The na- 
tional mind, in a word, is open to pure 
argument, but is equally distrustful of 
facile optimism and vehement preju- 
dice upon this subject. On one hand 
it is assured that there is room for 
both Powers in Asia, and on the other, 
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that Russia against India is the real 
problem of Asiatic dominion, admit- 
ting of no solution for incompatible 
claims except war. But the country 
feels itself helped in no way by the 
mere assumption of general phrases 
such as either of these. It will not 
fight on speculation or trust without 
security. It wishes to get at the hard 
fact of the real difficulty which it 
feels to exist somewhere in the soft 
mass of inconclusive controversy. 

We are like the old empirics, who 
prescribed for symptoms without diag- 
nosing the complaint. Russia is enor- 
mous, and we think her formidable. 
Her historic line of advance has been 
in the direction of India. We conclude 
that India is her objective. She has 
expanded to the open East as natural- 
ly as the United States to the far 
West, but we decline to go behind the 
colossal fact of expansion to its true 
causes, and prefer to accuse the Slav 
empire of an insatiable appetite for 
aggrandizement and a brutal instinct 
of aggression. The Slav race seeks its 
destiny over the plains precisely as the 
Anglo-Saxon, having no _ illimitable 
land to spread in, sought destiny over 
sea. The outside view of the em- 
piric alarmist insists again upon cred- 
iting what it calls Muscovite diplo- 
macy with a supernatural degree of un- 
scrupulous ability. There never was 
a nation which did not feel itself con- 
tinualiy revolted by the unscrupulous- 
ness of its neighbors. This has been 
pointed out again and again in this 
Review, but it cannot be too often re- 
peated, and ought never to be for one 
instant out of the mind of any one 
who writes or speaks upon interna- 
tional or inter-racial questions, where 
this most unconscious form of cant is 
apt to insinuate itself into the utter- 
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ances of the wisest and most moder- 
ate of men. Germany and England 
used to attribute a character of pe- 
culiar unscrupulousness to France, be- 
fore that reputation was transferred 
by common consent to Berlin, with 
the primacy of the Continent. We sin- 
cerely regard the methods of the Mus- 
covite as the incarnation of unconscion- 
able and grasping craft. But the 
whole Continent, while agreeing that 
Russia is an excellent second, is con- 
vineed that the devouring greed and 
unctuous bad faith of British policy 
are gross beyond denial in compari- 
son. The reason is that the career of 
British conquest since Chatham—in 
whose time four-fifths of the Asiatic 
dominion of the Tzars had already 
come into almost effortless and auto- 
matic existence—has been incompara- 
bly more rapid, splendid and belliger- 
ent than that of Russia. Nor, taking 
the last twenty years alone, which we 
are accustomed to lament with divert- 
ing gloom, as the period of national 
debility and humiliation, can it be 
fairly considered that Egypt, the Scu- 
dan, Rhodesia, the Boer territories, 
Burmah, Chitral and the rest, are not 
a tolerable conpensation for Merv and 
a fort on the Pamirs, or even for Man- 
ehuria and Port Arthur. With regard 
to Egypt and the Transvaal, our moral 
justification can only be made out by 
a casuistry as complicated as any to 
which Russia has ever had to resort. 
It may not be out of place to point 
out finally that ever since the Declara- 
tion of Independence we have credited 
the Americans with possessing, on the 
whole, a more domineering egoism 
than our own, while, since the war 
with Spain and the appearance of 
transatlantic competition as the uni- 
versal commercial danger, there has 
been the most marked tendency upon 
the Continent to regard the United 
States as the most unscrupulous 
Power. These are considerations 


which suggest that a nation is accused 
of perfidy whenever it does anything 
which causes the slightest inconveni- 
ence to its neighbors, or obtains the 
slightest acquisition which others 
would have liked to have. In all these 
matters we should do well to take the 
advice of Lady Teazle seriously, and 
to leave honor out of the international 
question. Nations do not act in pur- 
suance of abstract principle, whether 
ethical or other, but upon motives of 
urgent expediency, and their proceed- 
ings never have or can be limited by 
scruples, but only by obstacles. Our 
familiar reproaches against Russian 
statesmanship and protests against 
the slipping forward of the glacier, in 
spite of the most solemn engagements, 
are like charging the forces of Nature 
with bad faith. 

The case is precisely the same with 
the theory of the melodramatic ability 
of Muscovite statesmanship. It is as 
fallacious as the similar quality de- 
tected in the policy of the British 
Foreign Office by the imagination of 
French journalists. As Sydney Smith 
justly observed that no man could be 
so wise as Daniel Webster looked, no 
diplomacy could be so unnaturally able 
as that of Russia seems to British 
alarmists. It might be very strongly 
argued on the contrary, as will better 
appear upon a further page, that Rus- 
sian diplomacy has never won a single 
great game of statecraft except when 
her natural position has placed all the 
trumps in her hand. The neutrality in 
1870 which had the Treaty of Berlin 
as its consequence in 1878, was prob- 
ably the most remarkable and far- 
reaching blunder committed by the 
statesmanship of any country except 
France in the last fifty years. Russia, 
in a word, is neither so able or power- 
ful, nor as perfidious, nor as much 
under her own. control as we com- 
monly think. Her expansion towards 
free outlets and up to solid frontiers 
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like the Hindu Kush, or the impervious 
mass of China proper, has been a natu- 
ral force upon which we have attempt- 
ed to place unreal bounds. Russia 
cannot be restrained by artificial re- 
strictions. To have imposed them in 
the past has argued more folly on our 
part than overflowing them has im- 
‘plied the absence of a moral sense on 
hers. To rely upon them in the future 
would be equally vain—wrorg and dan- 
gerous indeed beyond excuse. Rus- 
sia’s problem is that she has already 
reached, or is rapidly approaching on 
every side, her real obstacles, which 
will oppose final barriers in some re- 
spects to her expansion, and in others 
will only be overcome, if they are to 
be surmounted at all, by a far higher 
development of her internal force. 

If we place ourselves at the point 
of view of St. Petersburg, and follow 
the Russian line of sight, we shall 
realize the vital connection between 
her external policy and her domestic 
condition. We can no longer separate 
these subjects as we have been ac- 
customed to do. We can draw no 
sound conclusions from the local 
symptoms of her foreign policy with- 
out a study of the general system of 
the patient. What is the law of her 
evolution, and what ought to be the 
full orbit of her motion? This is a 
matter in which the deepest observers 
of Russia have felt the difficulty of 
dogmatism and the sense of almost un- 
limited possibilities of success or fail- 
ure. Is not this precisely the impres- 
sion at once vague and weighty, im- 
posing and indefinable, with which we 
rise from the perusal of the great vol- 
umes of Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu? It 
will be found that the most casual ap- 
preciations of the position of Russia 
are the most sanguine, and that in 
prolonged investigation there seems to 
rise up the background of some shad- 


-owy and immense doubt as to the fu- 


ture of the Tzardom. In the philoso- 


phy of Tolstoi, no less than in the 
politics of the Nihilists, in the fright- 
ful heresies of the peasants, and the 
fact that nearly every Russian student 
of economics becomes a Marxist as a 
matter of course, we seem to perceive 
some touch of the Asiatic wavering 
between fatalism and anarchy, and 
the tendency of the temperament of a 
race to some vast catastrophe. Can 
Herzen’s idea, that the empire of the 
Tzars must break up in a revolution, 
be considered even now as altogether 
impossible? Will autocracy disap- 
pear one day in the surge of a wild 
jacquerrie, and orthodoxy—destitute of 
the binding power of the Latin priest- 
hood—fall asunder into a chaos of 
strange sects? M. Pobiedonostseff 
criticises western civilization precisely 
with the pedantic acuteness of a culti- 
vated Mandarin. The inertia of the 
mujik under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, has been recently de- 
scribed by M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 
in a piquant passage of his admirable 
study of Siberia: “To laziness the Si- 
berian peasant joins the most extreme 
self-will. It is not always a bad qual- 
ity, and the English owe to their stub- 
bornness a great part of their success; 
but while they are obstinate in action 
the Siberian, even more than the Rus- 
sian, is obstinate in his inactivity. His 
moment of inertia is marvellous, and 
when he has decided to do nothing no 
argument or objurgation can set him 
in movement.” Again, the thought 
must cross our minds, whether there 
are qualities of original power at the 
bottom of the Russian character 
which may one day be thrown up to 
the light in the violence of some social 
upheaval, or whether the Russian 
spirit, with all its capacity for specu- 
lation, its contemplative strength and 
imaginative susceptibility. will suffer 
in the end from the Asiatic defect of 
executive aptitude. Upon the other 
hand, if there is again to be a move- 
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ment like the Reformation or the 
French Revolution, which would trans- 
form the spirit of the world, we should 
expect the revelation to break from 
this immense, unformed, obscurely ar- 
dent people, rather than from any of 
the countries within the more stereo- 
typed system of modern civilization 
Europe after a hundred years is not 
Republican and as little Cossack. The 
broad fact, on the contrary, is that 
since the utterance of the famous 
formula, there has been a great rela- 
tive retrogression in the power of Rus- 
sia, and the situation has been 
changed more rapidly to her disadvan- 
tage during the last thirty years than 
in any equal space of time since Peter 
the Great. This is a statement con- 
trary to the general view and may 
seem to require elaborate justifica- 
tion. But it is obvious that Russia has 
increased her relative advantage in 
nothing but the mere numbers of her 
population. Yet even in this respect, 
while the population of the Tzar’s do- 
minions has risen from over 40,000,000 
in 1801 to some 130,000,000 in 1901, 
Germany and Austria stand, after the 
recent census of their subjects, more 
than 100,000,000 strong, and have at 
their disposal an immensely superior 
apparatus of civilization. That Rus- 
sia was illiterate three generations 
since was of no relative disadvantage 
when the rest of the world was illit- 
erate. Her immediate resources were 
comparatively little inferior when Eu- 
rope was an agricultural continent 
and Prussia was a byword for harsh 
poverty. Before the era of railways 
her lack of mobility and concentration 
was not the peculiar weakness that 
it is to-day, when she is midway in the 
work of creating the most indispen- 
sable main lines of a system of com- 
munications. In the age of bayonet 
charges and short-range volleys the 
low level of her civilization detracted 
nothing from the fighting qualities of 


her dense masses; but the magazine 
rifle, Boer tactics and the application 
of individual intelligence and alert- 
ness to the business of battle must be 
held to have reduced enormously the 
fighting power of Russia in an age 
when war is a special application of 
high civilization. Above all as M. 
Witte sees, there is the question of 
capital. The economic awakening of 
Central Europe in the last thirty years 
has turned the scale against Russia 
for the present by sheer weight of 
money. According to the last census, 
26,000,000 persons are engaged in in- 
dustrial production in the German Em- 
pire alone. After a decade of prohibi- 
tive tariffs, the total number of per- 
sons so engaged in Russia is some- 
what less than 2,000,000, whose exist- 
ence, as yet, only aggravates the grind- 
ing impoverishment of agriculture, and 
has not yet begun to add appreciably 
on the balance to the intrinsic wealth 
of the State. To the accumulation of 
money during the last thirty years in 
the United States, in Great Britain, 
and, above all from a political point 
of view, in the German Empire, there 
has been no counterpoise in Russia. 
In case of a struggle even France, 
where the fiscal problem is taking a 
very grave aspect, would need all her 
means for herself. If the last sover- 
eign wins, as in anything but a de- 
fensive war—as in a war against a 
Great Power for the Balkans or Asia 
Minor, or upon the Indian frontier, or 
at Port Arthur, it must win—it will be 
admitted to be more probable than ap- 
pears at first sight, that Russia for 
the present is at an almost immeasur- 
ably greater disadvantage than at any 
time since Peter the Great. To mere 
numbers, unsupported by moral and 
intellectual superiority or concentrated 
striking power, when has the victory 
belonged? 

The greatest of all necessities for 
Russia is peace at almost any price— 
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postponement of all vital struggles un- 
til chances can be considered as far 
more nearly equalized. This was 
the great motive behind the historic 
Peace Circular—which pleaded eco- 
nomic rather than ethical arguments— 
and behind the Hague conference. 
Universal peace will cease to be a 
dream when any Power is prepared to 
begin the renunciation of ambitions, 
the abandonment of conquests, or the 
release of fettered peoples. The Peace 
Circular proposed no initiative of that 
kind. It meant tactics not Tolstoyism, 
and in the entire absence of any such 
example of self-abnegation as could 
alone have made it effective, we are 
entitled to find the explanation in self- 
interest. The Tzar is a man of sincere 
and pacific mind, but he is neither pala- 
din nor prophet. He has been already 
seven years upon the most con- 
spicuous throne in the world. He 
has given no positive impressions, and 
we can hardly be wrong in concluding 
that none of his predecessors was a 
more excellent or a less distinguished 
personality. The hopes that his reign 
would be one of sweetness and light 
within Russia itself have faded quite 
out. Nicholas II, in a word, is not 
among the creative intellects and tem- 
peraments of Europe as we _ should 
have had to think him had there been 
any real motive of universal idealism 
behind the Peace Circular. But Rus- 
sia proposed nothing which would 
have diminished the causes of strife 
between nations. What she proposed 
was the suspension of the colossal com- 
petition in expensive armaments which 
she is less able to endure than any of 
her rivals. That would obviously have 
been an immense and almost immeas- 
urable advantage to herself. While 
she did not, of course, offer to drop 
any of her plans, she suggested that 
her possible antagonists should agree 
to make themselves less able to oppose 
them. Germany and Great Britain, 
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for instance, were to deprive them- 
selves of the full use of their superior 
wealth, industrial development and all 
the aids of intense civilization to suc- 
cess in war—the only advantages 
which these Powers have to set 
against the nightmare numbers of the 
vast autocracy. Russia, upon her 
side, would have incalculably increased 
the military advantage of her numbers 
by completing the strategic system of 
her railways—not nominally included 
under the description of armaments, 
but really the most indispensable and 
decisive part of all the modern ma- 
chinery of war. If any far-reaching 
visionary idealism had been the spir- 
itual impulse of the reign of Nicholas 
II, the Peace Circular could not have 
been the only remarkable sign. It 
would have made itself felt not in 
fruitless international conferences but 
where the Tzar is master. There 
should be no need to labor the demon- 
stration. The origin of the Peace Con- 
ference is to be found in Russia’s sense 
of her overwhelming disadvantage in 
view of the economic awakening of 
the last thirty years in which she has 
had the least share. 

A century after the formula of “Re- 
publican or Cossack,” and in a period 
when the fighting capacity of a nation 
has become the sum of its civilized 
power, Russia’s military strength is 
relatively less in Europe than at any 
time since Pultowa. War, as we have 
found in this country in the course of 
the last eighteen months, is the most 
expensive business in the world—the 
South African campaign has already 
cost half as much again as the Siberian 
Railway—and Russia is, of all the Great 
Powers, least able to sustain it, for 
Russia cannot raise her own loans. She 
is perfectly aware that a _ rupture 
of hostilities on any side would 
expose her to frightful possibili- 
ties of defeat. Bankruptcy and 
revolution, the ruin of her French 
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bond-holders, and of the forced indus- 
try of her towns, the necessity of try- 
ing to repair all at the expense of the 
mujik, taxed to the point of torture, 
and whom further pressure would 
make mad—these might not be the 
worst evils. If Germany should win 
in the supreme fight for life as Fred- 
erick did with less moral and material 
resources, and against incomparably 
greater odds, she would assuredly 
rectify her frontier and revolutionize 
the map of Eastern Europe. There 
are many things less likely than the 
extension of Prussia to Riga, if not, 
indeed, to Revel, and the reconstitu- 
tion of Poland within a German-Austri- 
an federation. The desire of placating 
St. Petersburg is the deepest cause of 
the Prussian persecution of the Poles, 
and there is no reason why that policy 
should not be instantly reversed: in the 
case of the great rupture between the 
Teuton and the Muscovite, but every 
reason to the contrary. Russia, in a 
word, as M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu 
somewhere suggests, might be driven 
not only out of the Baltic provinces 
and Poland, but across the vast 
marshes of the Pripet, which form the 
nearest approach to a natural frontier 
that exists between Berlin and Mos- 
cow. There would also be an end for 
all the purposes of the twentieth cen- 
tury of Russian designs in the direc- 
tion of Constantinople and Asia Minor. 
But while Russia in her present situa- 
tion fears a breach with Germany 
more than anything in the world 
--and the same thought indeed is the 
one thing that sends a singular brave 
shiver through Germans themselves— 
her prospects of success elsewhere are 
not better. Nothing is more certain 
than that a war with England would 
be a long war—one, that is to say, in 
which this country, supposing her 
navy to be certain of overwhelming 
the fleets of the Dual Alliance, could 
not be struck down at the outset, 


would have full time to develop her 
strength and would be twenty times as 
terrible an antagonist at the end of a 
protracted struggle as at the begin- 
ning. Nor, since the Boer war showed 
that the value of dexterity has enor- 
mously increased as against funda- 
wental morale, and since the China 
campaign proved once for all the for- 
midable excellence of the Japanese 
troops, can we be sure any longer that 
a struggle between Russia and Japan 
would not mean the defeat of a white 
power by a yellow one—a thing which 
would be of course, the most tremen- 
dous political event that has _ hap- 
pened since the French Revolution, and 
one which might easily prove an im- 
measurable disaster for the whole white 
world. These are the reasons which 
will make a policy of peace almost at 
any price the one vital necessity for 
Russia during the next ten or twenty 
years in which she hopes, with des- 
perate energy, to carry her gigantic 
task of internal development to a point 
which would make her something like 
twice as mighty a power as she is to- 
day. 

Russia’s present formula, in a word, 
is not conquest, but capital; and this is 
why M. Witte is the significant figure 
of her whole policy. It is practically 
impossible for any western critic to 
be sure of the state of the facts be- 
hind the brilliant balance sheets of this 
accessible and impenetrable Minister. 
No outsider really knows whether the 
recent financial statement, drawn up 
with all the elaborate and determined 
optimism of a prospectus, represented 
simple realities, or whether it was a 
dazzling juggle of figures designed to 
encourage investment. What is cer- 
tain is that there are two sides to M. 
Witte’s financial policy, and that Eu- 
rope is allowed to see and hear little 
except what relates to one side only. 
He perfectly understands the uses of 
advertisement. The splendid exhibits 
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at Paris and Glasgow must be regard- 
ed as great advertisements. They are 
meant to impress the foreigner, and 
the foreigner is impressed. M. Witte 
has been no less judicious in receiving 
with grave ease Anglo-Saxon journal- 
ists who become the picturesque expo- 
nents of the views which he desires 
to disseminate. The case for the Fi- 
nance Minister of the Tzar, therefore, 
is well known. We have been shown 
that Russia is paying off debt at the 
rate of from two to three millions a 
year. But this would be the minimum 
necessity of any competent policy of 
financial advertisement. We are told, 
and it is perfectly true, that Russia’s 
borrowings have been made for the 
purpose of extending her railways and 
developing her inexhaustible resources. 
The industrial result must be magnifi- 
cent sooner or later, but the exact 
date when these enterprises will be- 
gin to be fully remunerative is still un- 
determined. The one solid certainty is 
that Russia has gained from her com- 
mand of French credit more enormous 
advantages than any country ever yet 
received from another for a purely ab- 
stract compensation. With the new 
loan the result of the whole Vishne- 
gradsky-Witte series of conversions 
from 1890 to 1901 is that Russia has 
increased her national debt by some- 
thing like twenty per cent., with no 
appreciable increase in the annual 
charge. It is as if Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach had been able to borrow the 
whole cost of the Transvaal without 
having to put anything for interest 
inte the Budget. That is one view, 
and in any case, whatever may be- 
come of the French bondholders, Rus- 
sia is in concrete possession of the 
strategical and commercial assets 
created by French capital since the 
Cronstadt fétes. Upon the other hand, 
there are views which are not rose- 
colored. Some persons, at least, be- 
lieve that the Siberian Railway will 
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not pay, and there are others who 
maintain that the brilliant balance 
sheets of M. Witte are fraudulent. In 
a sombre book which has very recently 
appeared in Germany, under the title 
“Starving Russia,” written in collabo- 
ration by Dr. Lehmann, a German 
physician and M. Parvus, a Russian 
economist, it is maintained that the 
annual Budget has only been balanced 
by the startling device of taking the 
necessary sums out of the capital bor- 
rowed for ostensibly productive pur- 
poses. The argument is that from Ist 
January, 1887 to 1st January, 1899, 
Russia raised her debt from 4,357 to 
6,109 million roubles. The increase there- 
fore, was 1,752 million roubles. But it is 
claimed that in the same period only 
1,216 million roubles were expended 
upon railways and productive devel- 
opment. The inference is that a total 
of 536,000,000 roubles has been used to 
conceal successive deficits—or 45 mil- 
lion roubles a year, which is almost 
precisely the amount of M. Witte’s 
sinking fund. If the charge of M. 
Parvus is well founded, then the Tzar’s 
Finance Minister’s method of paying 
off debt would be a form of feed- 
ing the dog with bits of his own tail, 
entitling M. Witte to rank as the most 
sardonic humorist of his time. We 
cannot presume that the authors of 
“Starving Russia” are more accurate 
than the brilliant balance sheets, and 
the final effect upon the western judg- 
ment isthat of an uncomfortabledoubt. 
One of the rare and imperfect means 
of arriving at an independent opinion 
was offered to outsiders by the case 
of the new loan. M. Witte protested 
for months that he did not need to 
borrow, and the world remained in- 
credulous. Its instinct has proved per- 
fectly right unless we are to conclude 
that M. Witte was only induced with 
reluctance to conclude a new loan in 
order to oblige M. Delcassé. But how 
long is this system to go on? The Si- 
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berian Railway requires to be re-laid 
from end to end. The Manchurian 
line must be hurried on. General 
Kuropatkin cannot consider his strate- 
gical communications even tolerably 
complete until the Siberian and the 
Transcaspian lines have been joined 
by a great north and south connection 
from Omsk to Tashkend, a thousand 
miles of more expensive construction 
than the State engineers have yet been 
called upon to undertake. Nor is this 
all. There are the plans for the lines 
from the Caucasus into North Persia, 
which it is hoped to extend ultimately 
to the Persian Gulf at Bunder Abbas. 
The thought of carrying one end of the 
Siberian Railway across the straight 
caravan route from Kiakhta to Pekin, 
must have been a strong temptation 
before the recent rejection of the Man- 
churian Agreement, but may probably 
be now considered as a remote contin- 
gency, even if the money could be 
found. But how is the money to be 
found? We must add to railway pro- 
jects the three canal schemes—the 
Caspian-Black Sea, the Black Sea and 
Baltic, the Baltic-White Sea—all fea- 
sible, but all gigantic. France is begin- 
ning to be concerned at the state of 
her own finances, and the loans re- 
quired for theexecution of the immense 
plans we have glanced at are not in 
the least likely to be obtained from 
that quarter. But it cannot be done 
out of Russia’s own resources. Dur- 
ing the last two or three years by far 
the most important net gain to the 
revenue has been derived from the 
yield of the spirit monopoly. There 
is nothing in the yield of the direct 
taxes to show that the industrial move- 
ment fostered by the most prohibitive 
tariff in the world has struck deep 
root and developed a vigorous vitality, 
or can yet be regarded as more thar 
a hot-house growth which would dis- 
appear under the first harsh breath of 
competition more rapidly than it rose. 
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M. Witte is of course right in his 
theory, that manufacturing communi- 
ties are the money-making apparatus 
of States, and that Russia must create 
towns before she can accumulate capi- 
tal. Here we arrive at the crux of the 
experiment. Moscow has become the 
tirst manufacturing city of the Empire. 
Poland has become the scene of great 
industrial activities. Transcaucasia 
has witnessed the striking beginnings, 
in many fields of enterprise, of what 
may easily be a magnificent industrial 
future. In the last twenty years Rus- 
sian textiles have doubled in value. 
Since 1889, the output of coal has 
doubled, while that of pig-iron is three- 
fold what it was; the make of steel, 
above all, is seven or eight times 
greater, and rose from 150,000 tons to 
1,150,000 tons in the decade ending 
with 1898. The total increase within 
that period of the aggregate production 
of coal, iron and steel, was from 
7,386,000 to 15,986,000 tons. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century M. 
Witte can point to the fact that 
2,000,000 of the population of the Em- 
pire are engaged in mining and manu- 
facturing industries of all kinds. Many 
Russian companies paid large, and some 
of them enormous, dividends before 
the present depression. These figures 
regarded from one point, are a remark- 
able record of progress, but of progress 
which started near the bottom of the 
scale, has been stimulated by the most 
artificial conditions, and has not yet 
reached a sufficiently advanced poiut 
to enable us to say with certainty 
whether it has been to the advantage 
or the injury of the State as a whole. 
The difference between Russian indus- 
try as it was twenty years ago and 
as it is now, is but the difference be- 
tween a new-born babe and a twelve- 
months infant. Taking the most san- 
guine view of those who predict that 
the development of mining and manu- 
factures will advance in Russia by 























geometrical progression, it is obvious 
tbat M. Witte has some decades to go 
before he can hope to come within 
measurable distance of the Powers 
who have already obtained their indus- 
trial majority. Until then Russia, in a 
word, must live upon loans, and her 
politics, except in a matter of desper- 
ate urgency, must be those of the 
Peace Conference tempered by subter- 
ranean intrigue and the hypnotic sug- 
gestion of a patient and subtle diplo- 
macy. 

The question that M. Pobiedonostseff 
must already have passionately pro- 
pounded to himself and others, is 
whether the process set up by M. Witte 
can be carried to the point where it 
will be invaluable to the State and 
stopped before becoming dangerous to 
autocracy and the Holy Synod. 
“Democracy is the most complicated 
and the most burdensome system of 
government recorded in the history of 
humanity,” cries the procurator. He 
denounces the modern craving after 
mammon,the mania for money; he sees 
luxury and vanity raging like a plague, 
wherever man, a natural creature of 
green earth, has lost his simple con- 
tact with the quiet mother. Apart 
from “the modesty of nature,” we 
have no true peace or true power from 
all our strivings. “The sensual in- 
stincts,” observes the Vice-Pope of 
Orthodoxy, thinking apparently of the 
Stock Exchange, “awaken with pe- 
culiar strength in a life spent in anx- 
ious and feverish activity, and founded 
upon infidelity and accident.” These 
arguments were those of the Spanish 
Jesuits, and are those of China. They 
have their side of truth; and the logi- 
eal results are Spain and China. The 
latest statistics show that company 
promotion has advanced rapidly in 
Russia, and the total number of com- 
panies is given as 990, with an aggre- 
gate share capital of £177,028,394. 
This is fair progress in a direction 
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which must have the inevitable ac- 
companiments most abhorred of M. 
Pobiedonostseff. M. Witte, in a word, 
is inoculating Russia with this poison- 
ous virus of Western industrialism, 
from which all Western symptoms 
must ultimately follow. But we can 
go much further than this and say 
that there is no part of the world 
where the development of factory pro- 
duction is so perilous from the politi- 
cal point of view as in Russia, where 
the national temperament flies, in all 
things, if it move at all, from one ex- 
treme of the pendulum to the other. 
It has been already suggested that the 
Russian mind, dreamy, inexperienced 
and idealistic, and saturated with the 
commercial feeling, takes to Socialist 
enthusiasm on the faintest provoca- 
tion. M. Witte is creating his towns 
and manufacturing communities under 
conditions more effectively designed to 
promote a revolution than any which 
have ever prevailed in other countries. 
“A characteristic feature of the con- 
dition of the Russian factory workers,” 
writes M. Bloch, “is that they do not 
live in their own lodgings. Of the 
general mass of cases examined in this 
respect by M. Dementzeff, 57.8 lived at 
their factories, either in the work- 
shops where they work, or in barracks 
specially built for them, while the 
workers having their own lodgings con- 
stituted only 18.1 per cent.” The Rus- 
sian towns, in a word, festering with 
an ignorant and inflammable popula- 
tion, are rapidly becoming the very 
hot-beds and forcing-houses of revolu- 
tionary Socialism. The real fear dur- 
ing the recent troubles with the stu- 
dents was lest the workmen should 
join, and it is in this direction, rather 
than in a recrudescence of “Nihilism” 
on the part of the intellectuals, that 
the social danger threatens the future. 
A landless proletariat is increasing in- 
deed, in Russian towns, but a pro- 
foundly significant fact is that the ma- 
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jority of the workmen do not lose 
touch with their native communes, and 
return to infect the villages with the 
spirit fostered by an industrial system 
that is, from every point of view of 
politics or morals, the most unhealthy 
in the world. Never did the wicked 
west attempt to serve two such in- 
congruous masters as M. Witte and 
M. Pobiedonostseff. Russians will fail 
in the attempt to combine the material 
régime of the one with the moral sys- 
tem of the other. The Finance Min- 
ister of the Tzar is aware that the ac- 
cumulation of national capital depends 
above all upon an internal state of 
political security. Even if war should 
be avoided, he will have succeeded in 
raising a problem of which the solu- 
tion can be foreseen by no man. 

But if there is doubt about the even- 
tual result of the industrial policy in 
the towns, there is none about its 
present disastrous effect upon agricul- 
ture. The story of the sacrifice of the 
peasant is too familiar to need repeti- 
tion. Railways and manufactures have 
been created within the prohibitive 
tariff, at the expense of the mujik, 
but he has been brought to the brink, 
one had almost written to the bottom 
of ruin, in the process. Of him there 
is no tale but that of horror. We take 
chronic famine for granted in Russia, 
but perhaps do not realize that so 
recently as 1898, when comparatively 
little was heard of it, over sixteen 
MInillions of people were returned as 
suffering from famine, either “total, 
severe, or partial,” to quote the offi- 
cial technique of classification that the 
permanence of the thing necessitates. 
Disease rages in the track of hunger. 
Whole villages are a prey to the foul- 
est physical corruption. Yet Russia’s 
chief export is food, and famine would 
eease if she could afford to keep the 
corn which must be sold to pay the 
tax-gatherer. Practically nothing, of 
course, is put back into the land. The 


decrease of live-stock goes with the 
exhaustion of the soil. “There is no 
need to be a prophet,” says M. Bloch, 
simply, “to foretell that the economic 
condition of Russia will become every 
year worse and worse, if the present 
state of affairs continues.” 

M. Witte cannot be reproached with 
the original responsibility for a state of 
things which has only been aggravated 
since his accession to office. He claims 
that his industrial policy in the long 
run will supply the only remedy for 
the agricultural situation. The peas- 
ant by the very predicate of the case 
cannot create the mechanism uneces- 
sary for his salvation. The capital re- 
quired to restore the land cannot, un- 
der the conditions of Russia, be cre- 
ated on the land. The growth of in- 
dustry alone can mitigate the immedi- 
ate sufferings of the peasants by open- 
ing up employment in the towns. The 
burthen of taxation will be shifted 
more and more to the shoulders of in- 
dustrialism as it thrives. And when 
the manufacturing production has 
reached important proportions, the 
State will have the means to take ag- 
riculture in hand. The peasant will 
enjoy better prices, lower taxation, 
cheaper machinery, and above all the 
stimulus of the new spirit of energy 
and enterprise that will be felt 
throughout the country. 

It is difficult to doubt on the whole 
that if Russia is to succeed within 
the twentieth century in developing 
the internal force which would enable 
her to return with more strength and 
safety to the task of solving her ex- 
ternal problems, M. Witte’s method of- 
fers the only way, and is an expert- 
ment that had to be tried. The devel- 
opment of the railways offers at least 
one indispensable means of progress 
that is certain and immediate in its 
effect. What this alone will enable 
Russia to do, is to carry out a vast 
system of redistributing her popula- 
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tion. General Kiréeff estimated a few 
years ago that there was room within 
her existing limits for three times the 
number of her present agricultural 
population. A great department like 
the Irish Congested Districts Board 
would not spend its energies at the 
outset in devising means for restoring 
the fertility of the exhausted lands, 
but would transport the population of 
the famine districts to the virgin soil 
of Siberia at the rate of half a million 
a year..This is the process upon 
which Russia must place her safest 
and her greatest expectations. When 
her railways give strategical mobility 
and social prosperity to an almost in- 
conceivably vast population, the em- 
pire of the Tzars will have more than 
recovered its relative power in Eu- 
rope. The number of her inhabitants 
is increasing by the extraordinary fig- 
ure of nearly two millions annually, 
That is to say that in twenty years— 
at the present rate, which will con- 
tinue longer than the prolific impulse 
of any other race—Russia could pro- 
duce an extra population equal to the 
whole present numbers of the United 
Kingdom. In fifty years the mere sur- 
plus of the Slav race would be equal 
to the present united strength of the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race. But this is 
not all. It is absolutely the minimum 
of the expectation. Germany, for in- 
stance, owes her accelerating ratio of 
increase not to a rising birth-rate, for 
that is falling, but to a rapidly reduced 
mortality. Since 1870-1880 the German 
birth-rate has fallen from 41.23 to 37.42 
per thousand. The death-rate has been 
reduced more rapidly from 28.52 to 
23.49. In Russia the corresponding 
figures are 46.3 and 33.6. It need 
hardly be pointed out that the Slav 
backwardness in civilization and in- 
dustry has this enormous advantage, 
that the influences which are making 
for national sterility, more or less per- 
ceptibly in every Western country, 


will begin last of all to tell upon the 
Russian birth-rate. Upon the other 
hand, there will be improvement 
in her sanitary condition as a matter 
of course. Well within the next gen- 
eration, and allowing for the persist- 
ence of some considerably higher rate 
of mortality than the present figures 
for Germany and Great Britain, the 
Russian people will be multiplying at 
the overwhelming rate of at least three 
millions a year. This is why, among 
all the Powers, other things being 
equal, she could best afford to wait 
until the development in three or four 
decades of her barbaric vitality, joined 
to the possession of a great industrial 
apparatus and adequate communica- 
tions, would enable her population of 
more than two hundred millions—it 
will hardly be less than that by 1925— 
to knead down all opposition within 
her reach by sheer enormous and in- 
exhaustible pressure. Her only risks 
of ruin, therefore, seem to lie in pre- 
mature war and the revolutionary 
peril that will eventually be threat- 
ened from the towns which M. Witte 
is methodically providing as capital- 
making machines. 

Russia, now that she has secured a 
magnificent concession for the Siberian 
Railway upon the Pacific would un- 
doubtedly consent to observe the prin- 
ciples of the Peace Conference in- 
definitely, bending her whole strength 
upon working out her internal salva- 
tion, if the other Powers would con- 
sent to observe the status quo. This 
is the difficulty in both the Eastern 
Questions, and in both she is arriving 
at the conviction that her interests 
are less menaced by England than by 
others. The nominal status quo in the 
spheres of policy where she is most 
sensitive is not respected in the spirit. 
Since Prince Lobanoff concluded the 
compact with Austria, German influ- 
ence has made extraordinary strides in 
Eastern Europe. German has become 
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the business language of the Balkans, 
and German trade is_ penetrating 
everywhere. German diplomacy has 
been in the ascendant upon the Bos- 
phorus, and Russian diplomatists have 
exclaimed in fretful jest that Con- 
stantinople seemed to be becoming a 
German city. The “Novoe Vremya” 
has been full of such warnings from 
time to time in recent years. The Con- 
cession for the Baghdad Railway to 
the Deutsche Bank was the climax, 
though it remains even yet uncertain 
when that undertaking will be actu- 
ally under weigh. The result is that 
St. Petersburg perceives Skobeloff’s in- 
stinct to be right. Not England, but 
Germany—Voila Uennemi. Morally, 
the agreement to preserve the status 
quo is broken. In Eastern affairs the 
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Reverte. 


action of Berlin is a daring specula- 
tion upon the policy of peace at almost 
any price imposed upon Russia by 
her internal problem, and St. Peters- 
burg is awake to the fact that a Ger- 
man policy of permeation may slowly 
compromise her ambitions in the 
Balkans and Asia Minor, which at the 
same time might be suddenly and 
hopelessly destroyed by her defeat in 
a premature war. The dread of being 
anticipated is the urging influence 
upon her foreign policy, and England 
is the one strong power adjacent to her 
frontiers which does not threaten her 
existing or desired outlets by aggres- 
sive action. It may be shown in 
another paper that if the Persian 
question can be solved an Anglo-Rus- 
sian settlement is assured. 
“Calchas.” 





REVERIE. 


When autumn winds toll out the dying year 

I feel no sadness for the summer gone, 
But an ineffable despair and fear 

For all that must some future day be born; 
Pity for things that cannot change or die; 
Forced to revive for all eternity. 


Since while successive ages come and go 
It is the same corn turns from green to gold 
Always the selfsame flowers that bud and blow, 
That fade and perish ever as of old. 
Always the sun that rises and that sets, 
And the same kisses and the same regrets. 


Though all the rustling woods fall fast asleep 
In the sweet silence of their transient rest— 
Though snowbound fields their tender secrets keep— 
Though ice lies softly on the water’s breast— 
Still at its set hour—a remorseless thing— 


Eternal phantom! 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 


I behold the Spring. 


C. E. Meetkerke. 
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SISTER GIOVANNA OF THE CROSS.* 


BY MATILDEB SERAO. 


VIL. 


Some one rapped softly at the door 
of the little room. 

“Come in,” said Sister Giovanna of 
the Cross, her rosary slipping from 
her hands. 

The person who entered was Cos- 
tanza de Dominicis, a widow from 
Salerno. She sub-rented the little 
room to the nun at ten lire a month. 
Donna Costanza was about fifty years 
old; she was tall and thin, with enor- 
mous hands and feet; her gray hair 
grew low on her forehead, and was 
dressed in peasant style, drawn back 
from the temples and twisted in a 
knot on the top of her head. Her 
complexion was dark and rugged, with 
pale lips and yellowish teeth; in short, 
she was very homely, but in her bright 
eyes shone the beauty of human kind- 
ness. Her dark blue cotton gown was 
cut in city style; but she still wore 
the rustic black apron and bright- 
flowered neckerchief of the peasant 
woman. 

“Zi’monaca, you did not come this 
morning to warm your milk.” 

“No,” replied Sister Giovanna in ‘a 
low voice, “I did not buy any.” 

“Why? Through abstinence, 
haps?” 

“No, no,” the nun replied quickly, in 
her horror of a_ falsehood: “Not 
through abstinence. But—I did not 
buy any, that’s all.” 

There was a pause. Donna Costan- 
za looked at Sister Giovanna, and on 
that emaciated face where age and 


per- 


* Translated for The Living Age by Florence 
McIntyre Tyson and Marie Eulalie Perkins. 
Copyright by The Living Age Company. 


moral and physical suffering had 
drawn heavier and heavier lines, on 
the thin cheeks and the heavy lids, 
on the brow that was more wrinkled 
each day, she fancied she saw a slight 
flush. 

“Sister Giovanna, why do you not 
tell me the truth? You are not 
ashamed totell me,am I not poor too?— 
Well, if you did not buy your milk it 
was because you had no money,” con- 
cluded Donna Costanza in a voice af- 
fectionately irritated. 

“It is true!” Sister Giovanna mur- 
mured in confusion; “I have still a 
few soldi; but to make them last out 
the month I must be economical——” 

“Then you are going to do without 
eating? Be more economical still, and 
go away to the next world.” 

“If God would——” sighed the nun. 

How changed was Sister Giovanna! 
Her shoulders were bowed with age; 
her long brown hands that trembled 
often now were like parchment, show- 
ing a network of blue veins. Her dress 
was worn and rusty. The most ex- 
pressive emblem of her conventual 
life was her mantle, and to save it she 
only wore it on the street; and yet at 
home, when it was hanging by a nail 
to the wall, she was cold and did not 
feel completely dressed. Though she 
washed her bands and guimpes herself 
—owning but three—they had lost their 
immaculate whiteness and would hold 
the starch no longer, but fell in flabby 
folds in spite of her care. Her in- 
dustrious fingers tried in vain to keep 
her poor wardrobe in repair—it had 
been in service too long. And she saw 
the last signs of her religious life dis- 
appearing with these poor rags. Ah, 
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Sister Giovanna of the Cross was sadly 
changed. 

“Zi’monaca, you must decide to do 
something,” Costanza began again 
brusquely. “Things cannot continue 
so.” 

“What must I decide to do?” 

“You must try to earn some money. 
You cannot live on forty-one lire a 
month.” 

“I know it,” replied the nun sadly. 
“And it is not even forty-one lire; it 
is thirty-eight and a half, deducting 
the tax on personal property.” 

“Oh, that rascally Government! 
Great personal property, indeed, on 
which one could starve to death! Sis- 
ter Giovanna, you must work.” 

“With all my heart, but how? Go 
out to service? I am so old and feeble 
no one would want me. And then on 
account of my habit people would be 
prejudiced. There is no more religion, 
dear Donna Costanza. Some abuse me; 
others think I weave spells; some 
think I am a false nun—Ah! if you 
knew!” 

“Could you not sell your lace work?” 

“I should get so little; and then I 
know no one—I should not dare in my 
habit to go from door to door. Who 
would buy from me?” 

“Did you not sell, two or three 
months ago, a few metres to the lady 
upstairs?” 

“Yes, she gave me eight lire for 
eight metres; I had worked on it so 
long. Never mind though, eight lire 
are eight lire! If I could make myself 
a dress, and buy a little muslin to 
make new bands—I beg pardon of my 
dear Lord each day for the deplorable 
state of my habit. Ah, I would rather 
renew it than to eat. Such a mortifi- 
cation, such a mortification!’ 

And the poor old woman hid her 
face in her hands. Near her the 
rugged Salerno woman gazed upon 
her, her homely .face contracted in 
pain, her good eyes veiled with tears. 


‘Have you any lace ready, Sister 
Giovanna?” 

“Yes, enough for four pillow-cases 
and a counterpane. It is not very fine, 
for my eye-sight is so poor; but still 
it does not look badly.” 

“Well, why not offer it to the lady 
upstairs?” 

Sister Giovanna looked at Donna 
Costanza in dismay; then bowed her 
head in silence. 

“Are you ashamed to let her know 
your state? Or do you scruple going 
near this girl?” 

“Both,” stammered Sister Giovanna. 

“As for the shame you are wrong. 
Poverty is no crime. See how we have 
to struggle, my boy and I, to live upon 
the money that our place in Salerno 
yields. I go to market, clean, cook, 
wash, iron, from morning to night; 
without that we could never make 
both ends meet. Be assured if I had 
lace to sell, I should not be ashamed.” 

“You would be right; human respect 
is only pride. But that girl’s 
money——” 

“I rather agree with you there! But 
what will you have? There is mercy 
for every sin. Jesus Himself pardoned 
Magdalen. Why should you refuse 
her pardon?” 

“Oh I—I am a humble penitent, I do 
not wish to judge any one. But that 
money—that money!’ 

“After all she lives as though she 
were his wife; she never sees any one, 
she never goes out; she leads a slave’s 
life, the poor wretch! Do you know, I 
pity her? At first, on Enrico’s account, 
I was annoyed; I hated him to have a 
pretty young girl near to lead him 
into temptation. But he is so studious, 
she so retiring, that I doubt if they’ve 
even met on the stairs—Go, go I tell 
you, or you'll never get on! How much 
have you to finish the month?” 

“Four lire,” said Sister Giovanna. 

“And this is only the twentieth! 
Seven days before you draw your pen- 
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sion. Go, Sister Giovanna, submit to 
the will of God!” 

“I will go,” said the nun. 

Good Donna Costanza, satisfied with 
the result of her mission, turned away 
and left. She had to sweep her little 
apartment, which was on the first story 
of a house situated in the Vico Ro- 
sario 4 Porta Medina: four little rooms 
which she rented at forty-five lire a 
month, sub-letting one to Sister Gio- 
vanna to lighten her expenses. This 
woman loved her son not only as a 
mother, but with a slave’s passionate 
devotion. 

He was a medical student, twen- 
ty-three years old, peasant-born, de- 
termined and persevering. He had 
succeeded in passing from the primary 
school to the gymnasium, from the 
gymnasium to the university; obtain- 
ing always the highest marks, benefit- 
ing always by the examination funds, 
securing at last from the province of 
Salerno a scholarship which would 
maintain him in Naples during his 
course at the university. Ugly, strong 
and awkward, Enrico de Dominicis 
was the very image of his dragon of a 
mother, whom he leved devotedly, 
promising himself to make her rich as 
soon as he should have gained his 
diploma. He was to receive this 
diploma in December, and the schol- 
arship expired then, but what did it 
matter since in that month he would 
be a doctor? 

Sister Giovanna put her mantle on 
her shoulders, suspended her rosary 
from her belt, and took up the paste- 
board box in which she kept her lace. 
Then, after making the sign of the 
cross, she mounted with heavy steps 
to the second story. She rapped 
softly at a door on which was a brass 
plate, engraved: Concetta Guadaguo. A 
servant opened the door rather sus- 
piciously. 

“Will you tell your mistress that 
the nun from the first floor wishes to 
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speak to her?’ stammered poor Sister 
Giovanna. 

“Wait a° moment and I'll 
back,” the servant replied, 
her on the landing. 

She soon returned. 

“Come in; Madame is there.” 

A perfume of sandal wood greeted 
her in the vestibule. The four rooms 
of the little apartment were showily 
furnished, with imitation Turkish 
hangings, Japanese fans and plaques 
in imitation bronze. The furniture of 
the salon was covered in red and yel- 
low cretonne with blue flowers; there 
the mistress lay on a sofa reading a 
novel of Montépin. She was a beau- 
tiful girl of twenty-five, fresh, fair 
and dimpled, with fluffy golden hair 
that made a halo around her head. 
Her dressing gown was of sky-blue, 
trimmed with white lace, and on her 
feet were little red Turkish slippers 
embroidered in gold. The cretonne 
curtains and the little Swiss curtains 
were all lowered so that the salon was 
but dimly lighted. 

“Ah, Zi’monaca, how good of you to 
come to see me,” said Concetta in a 
musical but slightly fretful voice, and 
she rose, extending her hand to take 
and kiss the sister’s hand, but Sister 
Giovanna drew hers back humbly. 

“Sit down, sit down, Zi’monaca, and 
keep me company; I am very lonely,” 
pursued the young woman with a sigh. 

Sister Giovanna did not dare to open 
her lips. and held her box of lace hid- 
den under her arm. 

“Ciccillo has ne regular hour; some- 
times he comes two or three times a 
day; sometimes he does not come at 
all; then he'll stay the whole after- 
noon, at other times barely a minute. 
One never knows——” 

“How is that?’ asked Sister Gio- 
vanna, to say something. 

“Because he is jealous, terribly jeal- 
ous,” replied the other quickly, happy 
at having some one in whom to con- 
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fide. “He believes me capable of 
everything. It is a perfect martyr- 
dom for me.” : 

“And yet you are so good——” 

“Yes I am good now; but I used not 
to be. You are a nun and there are 
things you could not understand. In 
short I lived in perdition and it was 
not my fault, girls are so stupid at that 
age—No, it is impossible for me to 
relate such things to you. Ciccillo is 
right to suspect me, and when he 
makes a scene——” 

“Does he scold you often?” 

“Very often, and sometimes he even 
beats me—”’ 

“Perhaps you give him some cause?” 

“No, I do no wrong. If he beats me 
I say nothing. Why should I? I love 
him, and am grateful to him for all 
that he has done, for all that he does 
now. You see—I live like a lady. I 
eat, I drink, I sleep, I am waited on. 
Formerly I did not eat every day, I 
slept where I could.” 

“You say he loves you and yet he 
maltreats you.” 

“That is a proof of love,” Concetta 
answered, philosophically. 

“You ought to be married,” said the 
nun candidly. 

“Married, married! What are you 
saying?” cried the girl, with her sil- 
very laughter. 

“At least you would not be living in 
mortal sin,” murmured the sister. 

“What sin, Zi’*monaca? Ciccillo loves 
me, I love him, where’s the harm?” 

“At least the future would be se- 
cure, my daughter,” persisted the 
nun. 

“Oh, there you are right!” replied 
Concetta, her voice trembling all at 
once. “In this world one is never 


sure of anything.” 
And in spite of the dim light the 
nun saw that the girl had turned pale. 
“Yes, I often think that Ciccillo 
might abandon me. I often think of 
it. If a day passes and he does not 
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come; if he is in a bad humor, if he 
is late, I am all worried and upset.” 

The fresh, glad beauty of Concetta 
had paled somewhat in her sadness; 
her blue eyes had lost their radiance; 
her lips pouted as though she were 
about to weep. 

“Don’t fret,” said the nun kindly, 
regretting having broached the sub- 
ject. 

“Why should I not fret? I live tran- 
quilly here, but before—Dio mio, what 
horror! What would become of me 
if Ciccillo abandoned me?” 

“You say he loves you-——” 

“He loves me without doubt—with- 
out doubt. But there must be so 
many other women who please him as 
well—and his family are against me. 
And do I know, if after all he does 
love me—”’ 

“Commend yourself to God,” said the 
nun, at a loss for words. 

“Ah, truly I need God’s providence! 
And you, Sister Giovanna, who are a 
saint, if you helped me? Suppose I 
had a mass said—two masses? What 
do you think?’ 

“For what intention, my daughter?” 

“To obtain from God the grace that 
Ciccillo will not abandon me. Two 
masses! One at San Spirito, at Santa 
Chiara, where I used to go when I 
was very small; the other at Santa 
Maria l’Egiziana for whom I have a 
particular devotion, because she was 
a sinner, a penitent like me.” 

“But what shall I say to the priest? 
I could not tell him the grace you are 
begging of God.” 

“What does it matter? God knows 
the grace that I need, tell him only it is 
for the intention of a pious soul. And 
give five lire in alms without specify- 
ing the intention. To-morrow is Sun- 
day, you’d be so good if you would go 
to-day.” 

“As you will, as you will,” replied 
Sister Giovanna, “the best is to place 
yourself in God’s hands.” 
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“You are right! God must put in 
Ciccillo’s mind never to leave me. I 
will have more masses said, my good 
Sister.” 

“Say your rosary every night,” the 
sister gently insinuated. 

“I never miss saying it; even in 
those days, fancy! I have strong 
faith, now that I am living quietly, 
seeing no one, that God will keep 
Ciccillo faithful.” 

“May God help you,” whispered the 
sister mechanically, touched by this 
sincerity and sadness. 

“I will get you the ten lire,” said 
the girl rising. “But, pardon, you 
came for something, and I was only 
thinking of myself. What did you 
want? What are you carrying under 
your cloak?” 

And with the careless, amiable ease 
of a good heart, Concetta took the box, 
opened it and examined the lace atten- 
tively. 

“It is the trimming for a bed, is it 
not?” 

“Yes, there is enough for the pil- 
lows and spread.” 

“A double bed—Basta!—it will bring 
me good luck. I’d like to pay you 
what it is worth; but——” 

“Pay me what you will, what you 
will,” sighed the nun. 

“Would twenty lire satisfy you? It 
is very little, I know.” 

“I am satisfied. I would be glad to 
give you my lace for nothing, if ne- 
cessity did not compel me to sell it. 
But I am so poor——” 

Concetta had already come back with 
a red leather purse, from which she 
drew thirty lire. 

“I have my savings,” she said as 
though speaking to herself. “But if 
Ciccillo left me, it would scarcely suf- 
fice for two or three months.” 

“Poor child, poor child,” sighed the 
nun. 

This time Concetta succeeded in 
seizing the rough, withered hand of 
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Sister Giovanna in her soft, white 
dainty hands, and she kissed it. 


VIII. 


The sick woman sighed softly. Sis- 
ter Giovanna left the chair where she 
was watching, and bent over her. 

“Do you want anything?’ 

“A little water——” 

Sister Giovanna took a glass of 
water, in which a piece of toast was 
floating, poured out a spoonful and 
put it to the woman’s lips, as she lay 
prostrate from pain, unable even to 
lift her head. The woman was Maria 
Laterza, and she lived on _ the 
third floor of the house, whose second 
story was occupied by Concetta Guad- 
aguo, as the first was by Costanza de 
Dominicis. She was about thirty-four 
years old, a slender, delicate woman 
with a mass of chestnut hair. Her 
husband was Gaetano Laterza, a clerk 
in the Bank of Naples. They were 
neither rich nor poor; the husband’s 
salary and the interest of the wife’s 
slender dot yielded them about two 
hundred and twenty-four lire a month; 
but they understood the art of living 
within their means. Happily the first 
ten years of their life had been child- 
less, and on account of Maria’s deli- 
cate health and of their slender in- 
come, they had rejoiced at this. Be- 
tween them, with a little servant-girl 
to help in the kitchen and with the 
heavy work, they were even able to lay 
something by. 

But at last, in dismay, Maria found 
that she was to become a _ mother. 
She suffered agonies, fearing to 
die, overcome by the torment of 
financial difficulties, and all these trou- 
bles that a child brings. After two 
days of travail, a puny, delicate child 
was born; the mother’s own life had 
been in danger, and had only been 
saved by the pbhysician’s skill. A 
nurse had been called in for the infant, 
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and this woman, installed in the next 
room, ruled the little serving maid with 
a rod of iron. 

The young mother’s state called for 
a nurse who would not leave her night 
or day, and the husband had at once 
thought of Sister Giovanna. Knowing 
how poor she was, Gaetano hoped she 
would come for two lire a day and her 
meals, while a _ professional nurse 
would demand five, six or even eight 
lire. 

When Gaetano asked Sister Giovan- 
na if she would nurse his wife, she 
hesitated, fearing, as she had never 
eared for any one ill, that she might 
not be capable—and then the case 
troubled her, shocked her maiden no- 
tions. She who had so long ago ban- 
ished from her life all ideas of love, 
marriage, maternity! This time also 
it was Costanza de Dominicis who 
preached to her after her fashion, 
pointing out that it was her duty to 
visit the sick and suffering, reproach- 
ing her for what she called her “nun’s 
caprices;” and as a last argument urg- 
ing that she needed the money to buy 
a black dress, a cloak and new bands 
and kerchiefs. 

Sister Giovanna allowed herself 
to be convinced on account of her 
dire needs; moreover she was accus- 
tomed now to the most menial ser- 
vices, so the fourth day after the 
baby’s birth found her nursing Maria 
Laterza. 

At the first sight of the poor face, 
the body so motionless and frail be- 
neath the coverlets, the limp, white, 
hands with their bluish nails, her 
charitable old heart was touched, and 
she gave herself up entirely to her 
novel task. 

“How bad this. water is,” murmured 
the sick woman in a scarcely audible 
voice. 

“The doctor forbade pure water,” 
replied the sister. “Is there anything 
else you want?” 


“I would like you to sit nearer to 
me.” 

The sister carried her chair nearer 
to the bed, and the patient thanked 
her by a look; then there was a long 
silence, during which she appeared to 
sleep. On the mantel there was a 
slight sound from the clock, and then 
in silvery tones it struck nine. The 
patient opened her eyes and glanced 
at the lamp burning before the Ma- 
donna of Pompeii. 

“What is my baby doing?’ she 
queried. 

“Just now it was sleeping. Shall I 
see?” 

She gave a sign of assent. A mo- 
ment later Sister Giovanna re-ap- 
peared. 

“He has just awakened. He is nurs- 
ing.” 

“Does he suck well?” asked the 
mother uneasily. 

“Feebly.” 

“He is so weak——” 

“Weak? No, I do not think so?” 

“What do you know of it, Sister? 
A nun knows nothing of such things.” 

After another silence: 

“What is Gaetano doing?’ 

“Writing in the dining-room.” 

“Poor man!” 

“Be quiet, be quiet, you must not 
talk so much, you must not move!’ 

The sick woman moved no more, but 
lay with closed eyes, though her face 
wore a troubled, anxious look. So an 
hour passed, and Sister Giovanna, 
thinking her asleep, and fearing to 
doze herself, in spite of the cup of 
strong coffee which she had taken, tried 
to drive away her slumber by reciting 
in a low voice all the prayers which she 
knew by heart, particularly the ones to 
the Souls in Purgatory, the protectors 
of those who are ill. She was remind- 
ed of her duties by a feeble call: 

“Sister!” 

“What do you want?” 

“Feel my forehead and hands.” 
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Sister Giovanna felt the forehead; 
it was warm and the temples throbbed; 
the hands were icy cold. 

“Have I any fever?’ asked Maria in 
a strange tone. 

“No, you seem cold to me.” 

“I thought I had fever,” persisted 
the sick woman. 

She was silent again and apparently 
slept. A little later the husband Lip- 
toed in to find out how she was com- 
ing on. 

“Is she sleeping?” he whispered. 

“Yes.” 

“TI will go to bed then; I’m worn out. 
Call me if you need me.” 

“Very well.” 

“The baby is asleep. May God bless 
him and save his mother.” 

“Amen,” the nun replied devoutly. 

It was nearly midnight. The sick 
woman lay on her back, breathing 
quietly as though asleep; her pale face, 
though emaciated, still preserved its 
beauty. Sister Giovanna in her arm- 
chair began to murmur her orisons, 
until at last overcome by fatigue she 
sank into the heavy slumber of old 
age. 

The spluttering of the night lamp 
aroused her, and she hastened to renew 
the oil around the smoking wick. As 
she approached the bed she saw that 
it was three o’clock and that Maria’s 
great eyes were fixed upon her. 

“Did you sleep well?” 

“I was not sleeping.” 

Yet Sister Giovanna had seen her 
slumbering peacefully. 

“IT thought——” 

“No, I was thinking—I thought of so 
many things.” 

The voice was quick, vibrating, with 
a strange note of. excitement in it. 

“Don’t talk so loud,” said Sister Gio- 
vanna in fright; “You will tire your- 
self. Hush! try to sleep. Sleep is the 
best of all remedies.” 

“No, sleep would kill me. Think! I 
might die in my sleep and no one 


would know it; when you see me sleep- 
ing you must call me, shake me to pre- 
vent my dying.” 

“Yes, yes, but don’t talk so; keep 
quiet,” and the sister took her hands 
to try and calm her. 

For awhile she lay quiet, then with 
her cold, feeble hand touched the sis- 
ter’s arm. Pe ae 

“What do you want?” “ te} 

“I want my child to be a sailor.” 

“Ah!” cried Sister Giovanna in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, a sailor. My Victor—that is the 
name he must receive in baptism, for 
he was victorious over death. He will 
go on long voyages; and at his depart- 
ure I shall weep and weep; I shall 
tremble when the sirocco blows, when 
1 hear the wind from the sea howling 
in the streets, when the waves clash 
upon the Via Caracciolo. I shall put 
him under the protection of the Bles- 
sed Virgin, the star of navigators: Ave 
Maris Stella. And what joy when he 
returns, safe and well, beautiful and 
strong—beautiful as an angel, strong 
as a hero!” 

“Do not talk so much,” murmured 
Sister Giovanna, bending anxiously 
over her patient. 

“And I shall have many other chil- 
dren, and the Madonna of Pompeii 
will protect me; the doctor will save 
me and you will nurse me. Will you 
not?” 

“For the love of Heaven, be calm.” 

“Why are you alarmed? Do you 
not see how well I am? Tell Victor 
his mamma is cured.” 

“He is asleep, poor little creature, 
and besides what would he know of it 
at his age?” 

“A naval officer, you understand, 
my good Sister Giovanna. I am very 
well, tell my husband so.” 

“He has gone to bed; he was tired 
out.” 

“I know, I know—Shall I tell you? 
Well, he is writing a_ novel. You 
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thought he was working over his bank 
accourt. But no, it is a novel, Ob, 
such a sad one, my good Sister!” 

“Hush, hush!” 

“I must tell you one thing. Do you 
know what the novel is? It is our 
love, all our love—Listen, I will tell 
you-——” 

“No, no. I do not want to hear. 
Hush, I pray you.” 

“You do not want to hear? You 
would blush at a love story——Bvt 
you, Sister Giovanna, did you never 
love? You do not answer. Certainly 
jou have, and your story is perhaps 
sadder than ours.” 

“If you persist in talking so you 
will have a serious relapse,” said the 
nun in dismay, not knowing how to 
impose silence upon her patient, held 
prisoner by the little ice-cold hand 
which kept hers in so tight a clasp. 

“Listen to me! You might die!” 

“I must die,” Maria declared quietly. 

“What are you saying?” 

“I say, that I must die——” 

“Doubtless, when it so pleases our 
Lord; but let us hope not now, for 
your own sake, for your child’s, for 
your husband’s.” 

“I shall die—that will be the end of 
the story, the novel which my husband 
is writing. My death is to be the cli- 
anax. Poor Gaetano does not know 





Her Answer. 


He fan- 


how it is to end, but I know. 
cies, as the story is so sad, that it 
will have a happy ending, but I know 


” 


“Who says so? What are you think- 


ing of? Be quiet! Hush!” 
“My son has told me.” 
“Your son?” 


“Yes, my son Victor, the naval offi- 
cer. He has just come, so tiny, so 
tiny! And he stretched out his baby 
hands, and one just touched my 
cheek. Ah, what was my emotion 
when my baby’s hand touched me! 
You have never been a mother, Sister 
Giovanna—you can never understand— 
He looked at me so sadly with his 
baby eyes, and all at once I under- 
stood—he was looking upon his dead 
mother.” 

“If you do not hush now, I will call 
your husband,” cried Sister Giovanna 
in terror. 

“No, don’t call any one—give me 
ether—ether—quick—!” 

And with a long sigh Maria Laterza 
lost consciousness. Dawn was begin- 
ning to whiten the windows. And 
only then did Sister Giovanna under- 
stand that, in spite of the ice-cold brow 
and hands anc the absence of fever, 
her patient had been delirious all 
night. 


(To be continued.) 





HER ANSWER. 


The earth’s as green as the fairie’s rings, 

The air one flutter and flash of wings, 

The heath and clover abuzz with bees, 

And white, white over the hawthorn trees; 
While up, high up, on his sunbeam stair, 

The lark goes dancing, my joy to share; 

For oh! by his song he surely knows 

The answer I’ve won from my little dark Rose. 


The Athenaeum. 


Alfred Perceval Graves. 
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ABEL’S SUSANNA. 


The Reverend Joseph Trigger was a 
young man, and the parish, which was 
magnanimous—for it had only known 
one vicar in forty years—thought no 
worse of him for it. The unfortunate 
thing, however, about the Reverend 
Joseph was not so much his age, or 
rather lack of age, as the fact that a 
creative Providence, while blending 
many estimable qualities in his com- 
position, had curiously omitted the 
least suspicion of humor. 

Westleigh deplored the omission— 
not certainly in so many words, for 
Westleigh folk never realized quite 
what was missing in their new vicar; 
like all innately humorous beings, they 
were unconscious, to a great extent, of 
its existence in themselves. 

They shook their heads, and “reck- 
oned thickey young passon chap didn’t 
clap on to things jest to once, but 
there, he’ve got plenty o’ time to larn 
in, so he hev!” 

The Reverend Joseph was zealous, 
and by no means afraid of work; he 
set to work, in truth, with celerity, be- 
fore Westleigh could turn round (West- 
leigh, who thought of a new scheme 
at least a year, then considered it for 
another, and gave it serious attention 
for a third, before taking what Joshua 
Snell, the sexton, grandiloquently 
called “definite steps!”) I repeat, the 
Reverend Joseph established guilds 
and unions, classes and meetings be- 
fore Westleigh could turn round. 

“Reg’lar dapper!” ejaculated the par- 
ish, wondering whether it liked these 
sudden innovations in its parochial 
life. 

“Stagnation, absolute stagnation in 
spiritual matters,” wrote the new vicar 
to his mother. “I am endeavoring to 
infuse a little vitality into our cor- 


porate life, but it is a superhuman 
task.” He never used a simple word 
when a difficult one was at hand. 

He was a _ well-meaning, earnest 
young priest, and the parish, although 
somewhat scornful of the very obvious 
efforts taken for its regeneration, 
awaited events with dispassionate 
calm. 

“I go to seek my people at their 
daily work. I am no believer in stiff, 
ceremonial visits from a clergyman, 
when all are unnatural and stilted. I 
want to get at their daily life and 
thought, amid their everyday toil, to 
understand them from their own level, 
by their own methods.” It was a 
pleasing idea, the vicar thought it a 
brilliantly original one, and he re- 
peated it often, with a supreme belief 
in its efficacy. 

He said it to Mrs. Pinson, the school- 
master’s wife, as he paid an incon- 
venient morning call on that good lady. 

“Yes, certainly, I quite agree,” she 
assented feebly with a fearful thought 
towards the plum cake, which at that 
very moment was probably being 
burnt to a cinder without her watch- 
ful care. 

“You see, one can get at people bet- 
ter, they have not got time to put on 
a mask to disguise their real feelings.” 

Mrs. Pinson thought it might be a 
little uncomfortable for the ill-timed 
visitor to discover all that was in his 
victim’s mind. 

The Reverend Joseph was not easily 
dismayed, nor observant enough to see 
that his presence was sometimes a de- 
cided nuisance; so he went cheerfully 
on with his plans, calling in at the 
forge and conversing disjointedly in 
the efforts of dodging the shower of 
sparks that old Matthew seemed to 
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send forth with marvellous energy 
when he was by. 

“If that there young feller dawn’t 
git blinded one o’ these days, why, my 
name ain’t Matthew Southcott! In ‘ee 
comes as affable as you please, and 
sets hisself down on thickey bench, wi’ 
his swaller-tails a-lickin’ the dust, and 
clatters away till I be fair mazed like, 
an’ can scarce tell if I be a-makin’ 0’ 
a poker or a plough. Law bless ’ee, 
what questions ’ee do ask too, as a 
babe in arms might knaw! Well, there, 
I reckon so much readin’ an’ book- 
larnin’ like fair addles a man’s head 
fer sense an’ understandin’!”’ 

It was lucky for the young man’s 
ease of mind that he never as much as 
guessed these unvarnished criticisms, 
for the visits were also somewhat of 
a mortification of the flesh to himself, 
breaking in destructively on the many 
studies and quiet readings that his 
priestly soul yearned over. This morn- 
ing he put them resolutely aside, and 
strode forth to “his flock” (Westleigh, 
by the way, resented that appellation 
for itself, thinking it almost ungodly). 
The idea of an outing on Easter Mon- 
day for the ringers’ guild was upper- 
most in his mind. 

It was a day in late March, one of 
those perfect, cloudless, balmy days 
that, in the West, give an early fore- 
taste of spring, seeming almost 
snatched from spring itself, full of sun- 
shine, budding and promise. 

The blue sky stretched above his un- 
heeding head; the trill of birds from 
the bushes at the roadside never as 
much as disturbed for an instant the 
calculations of his arrangements as he 
walked on. 

In some way, though, the beauty 
wrought upon his senses, wrought un- 
consciously, as beauty will when poor 
humanity is deaf and blind, for he felt 
a sudden thrill of satisfaction, of plea- 
sure in his work. He thought it was 
occasioned by the prospect of the ring- 





ers’ outing; he was nothing of a psy- 
chologist, and would have been horri- 
tied to realize that his mental and 
moral horizon were rendered happy by 
a bird’s song and a sapphire sky, 
He had a practical mind and scanty 
imagination, but yet a little of the lat- 
ter quality, though he knew it not, nor 
desired its possession. 

“Good morning, Abel. You are one 
of the very men I am wanting to 
see,” 

“Mornin’, zur; mortal fine day.” 
Abel stopped in his occupation of 
hedge-trimming as the parson halted. 
Abel was one of the ringers whose 
pleasure outing was at the moment oc- 
cupying all that parson’s thoughts. 

“It is, indeed, very favorable weath- 
er, very favorable.” The Reverend Jo- 
seph then laid bare his plans to Abel 
with regard to the ringers. They were 
listened to in silence, and when the 
young man stopped, Abel pulled off 
his cap and scratched his head in medi- 
tution, before committing himself to 
an answer. 

“Well, to be zure, it do zound 
temptin’ like, zo it do. Us ain’t never 
had no sich thing afore, not in thees 
parish. I ain’t a-bin in train more’n 
twice meself, wance to the ’ospital 
and wance to Susanna’s sister’s bury- 
ing, nayther zackly pleasurin’s, as yii 
might zay.” 

“I am glad you are pleased at the 
prospect, Abel. I thought of a day by 
the sea; there is so much to be learnt 
from the great works of nature.” All 
the while a little “work of nature,” a 
blackbird, sang its heart out in the elm 
across the road as they talked. 

“*Ees, fay, I'd be plazed enough, but 
I reckon as yii’ll hev to do wi’out my 
company thickey day, zur.” Abel 
grinned uneasily, and made an ineffec- 
tive swish at an adjacent twig. He 
had a small, puckered face, with 
stubby side whiskers of sandy hue, 
and a general expression of mild sub- 
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mission which his manner did not 
belie. 

“Nonsense, Abel, nonsense; your 
master will give you a day off at 
Easter. I will promise to see to that 
all right; I'll go and approach him my- 
self about it.” 

“I dawn’t go fer to zay as the mais- 
ter ‘ud be agin a day off casual; ’ee ‘ud 
gie a day, I dessay. Yii zee, ’tis like 
this: the missus her dawn’t ’old wi’ 
pleasurin’ much, her worketh mortal 
’ard, do Susanna. I ain’t gwine to zay 
a word agin ’er, but zeems as her’s 
reg’lar zot agin ’olidayin’, alwez was 
from a maid, never didn’t care for fairs 
or naught, reg’lar zot agin it.” 

Abel shook his head disconsolately, 
with a sense of finality in his own ob- 
servations. 

The parson spoke impatiently; it ir- 
ritated him even to consider that his 
excellent benevolence might be frus- 
trated by a woman’s irrational objec- 
tion (he had small experience in the 
sex, and ignorantly held their influ- 
ence lightly). 

“Ah, we will conquer that little 
prejudice together, Abel, we will con- 
quer that.” 

Abel had a somewhat vague idea 
what prejudice might mean exactly, 
but nevertheless a deep conviction, 
born of hard experience, that the man 
who set about conquering Susanna 
would find all his work cut out, as he 
phrased it to himself. 

“It will never do for us to be under 
petticoat rule, Abel, it won’t do at all! 
I’m going round your way; I'll look 
in and see how the land lies.” The 
parson swung off down the road, get- 
ting over the ground quickly with his 
long legs, that seemed to give one the 
impression of being recent acquisitions, 
to the skilful use of which their owner 
was not as yet quite accustomed. 

Abel regarded the departing figure 
with shrewd, sad eyes. 

“I reckon ’ee hev got a deal to larn 
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yet, ay, a goodish bit where women- 
folk be concarned,” with which oracu- 
lar remark he expectorated gravely 
into the palm of each hand, and re- 
sumed his hedging operations forth- 
witb. 

It was Monday morning, therefore, 
as anybody in Westleigh might know, 
washing morning, and when Susanna 
Cann caught sight of a black coat and 
hat over the privet hedge, on which 
she was carefully spreading a long 
row of small garments to dry, she ut- 
tered a fervent wish that “passon 
worn’t comin’ a-hinderin’ the second 
streamin’ o’ fine things.” 

The garden gate clashed to, and the 
sound of quick feet along the path soon 
showed Susanna the futility of her 
hopes, so with a sigh of resignation 
she took her hands from the tub, and, 
poising a heavy basket of clothes ready 
for drying on her hip, went out to the 
front. 

“Mornin’, zur; yii’ll be zo kind as to 
scuse me; I be jest in the thick o’ 
washin’, which wi’ chillun, an’ a man, 
makes a purty tidy bit o’ work for one 
pair o’ hands to git through, I can 
tell ’ee.” 

“Of course, of course; pray don’t let 
me interrupt, Mrs. Cann. I thought I 
would just look in on you. I know 
with a family like yours you must have 
plenty of work. Please don’t let me 
interrupt you; I will take a seat in 
the porch; the sun is quite strong this 
morning.” The long legs stumbled 
over a bag of clothes pegs as their 
owner subsided into the narrow bench 
that ran each side of the whitewashed 


porch. 
Susanna took him at his word, and 
went on calmly shaking out and hang- 


ing up, one after the other, the wet 
raiment piled in the basket by her 
side. She was a comely woman, with 
more than a trace remaining of the 
good looks that had once made her the 
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beauty of the parish; fresh air and 
healthy work had done little to spoil 
the fine features and_ glossy hair, 
though there were lines on the strong 
face that would have told a closer ob- 
server than the Reverend Joseph that 
the way Susanna liked best (in fact, 
the only way that usually commended 
itself to her taste) was Susanna’s 
own! 

She hung up a long line full of damp 
clothes that flapped about, many of 
them garments from which the vicar 
modestly averted his gaze. Susanna 
got to the end of her basket, and with 
a despairing glance at the still im- 
movable figure, that showed no signs 
of departure, or her own imminent re- 
turn to the “streamin’s,” listened with 
as much patience as she could muster 
to “passon’s tellin’.” 

“I have just been talking to Abel 
about a little plan of mine for taking 
the ringers away at Easter. I pro- 
pose——" 

“Takin’ the ringers away? An’ what 
be gwine to do wi’ ’em when you've 
took ‘em? Bless my ’eart, zur, I 
should like to knaw who would be 
wantin’ they.” 

“You don’t understand, I am afraid; 
1 am referring to an outing, a short 
trip together, such as is so general in 
every parish now. ‘All work and no 
play;’ you know the old adage.” 

“Outin’? Very agreeable, I’m shure, 
fer they as hev got naught else to do 
than trapesin’ like a pack o’ gipsies 
about the country, very pleasant! A- 
spendin’ hard-earned wages, as hev 
got more ways o’ going a’ready than a 
donkey got tricks. ’Ees, I’ve heerd 
tell o’ sich fulishness, but that’s alwez 
to find fer the seekin’ on—fules is a 
race wi’ a long family, as my old vay- 
ther used to zay.” 

The vicar admitted to himself that 
the outlook was not encouraging, and 
that Abel’s prognostications were cer- 
tainly justified, as far as Susanna’s 


views on the subject of holiday-making 
were concerned. 

“Come, come, Mrs. Cann, you are a 
little hard, you know; times have 
changed since your youth, changed 
considerably.” 

“Yii be right there, zur, they be 
changed, an’ not fer the better, to my 
way o’ thinkin’, Time was when 
workin’ volk was workin’ volk, wi'out 
a-tryin’ to ape the gentry, as only 
laughs in their sleeves at ’em. Outin’ 
indade, an’ ’oliday-makin’! Mighty 
pleasant, no doubt, to be dravin’ in 
carriage an’ pair, but us ain’t all born 
to it, worse luck.” 

Susanna wiped her wet hands on a 
corner of her apron with an action of 
almost dramatic scorn. 

It was decidedly awkward. The 
young cleric thought sympathetically 
of the Apostle, and his many admoni- 
tions against the sex. His was evi- 
dently advice from the fruit of sad 
experience with contumacious “weaker 
vessels” though he fancied St. Paul 
himself would have applied another 
adjective to Susanna. 

“It ain’t fer me to stop Abel goin’, 
ef ’ee is a-minded to; men be fer all 
the world zame as a flock o’ sheep, one 
a-follerin’ t’other, no matter where.” 

“That’s right. I knew you would 
take a sensible view of it when you 
got used to the idea.” His spirits rose. 

“T’d jest about like to knaw where 
the sense comes in. No zur, Abel can 
go an’ willin’, but ef ’ee do I shall find 
out ow’ much sense to credit ’un wi’ 
fer the rest o’ ’ees days. A man here 
eight-an’-thirty come nex’ Whitsun, wi’ 
chillun to be put out in life an’ done 
fer, a-talkin’ of sich child’s play, jest 
cause ’ee ’appens to lay ’old to a bell- 
rope twice a Sunday, an’ once weeken- 
time dawn’t tell me! Beg yer pardon, 
zur, but it reg’lar mazes me to heer 
sich nonsense.” 

The vicar betook himself home with 
dejected mien. 
































bucolic character; it is hide-bound in 
worn-out convention and custom, and I 
find desirable and beneficial changes 
most hard to initiate.” His mother 
sighed over her devoted son’s paro- 
chial trials and unappreciative congre- 
gation, marvelling that his zealous ef- 
forts should meet with no more en- 
couragement. 

The preparations for the Easter out- 
ing went on apace, despite Abel’s ina- 
bility to take part; but that same ina- 
bility seemed to the vicar to be a blem- 
ish on the whole proceeding, caused as 
it was by what he termed the “narrow 
obstinacy of a woman.” 

“It is not, Abel, as though it were 
any serious conscientious objection; 
then I should be the very last to say 
anything against her wishes—the very 
last, as you know, I am sure.” 

Abel wished “passon” would use 
words easier to understand, but at 
the same time he never budged from 
his determination not to go definitely 
against Susanna. 

“Right enough, zur, right enough, 
but yu zee me an’ Susanna us hev al- 
wez pulled together. I dawn’t go fer 
to zay as us be alwez zame way 0’ 
thinkin’, no vay, but I’ve a-gone most 
times ’er way—Susanna hev ’ad a mort 
o’ trouble wan zort an’ t’other—an’ 
stuck on till ’er got through it zome 
ways. Susanna worn’t niver the 
*ooman to screech about nort, zame as 
most females be, but ’er hev worked 
along quiet like and mum, though ’er 
can let go, I reckon. ; 

“*Bes, I be mortal sorry, zo I be, but 
dawn’t yii be botherin’ about me, zur. 
I reckon I'll hear the t’others tell most 
as I might fancy as I was there meself. 
I be wonnerful partial to listenin’ to 
other chaps a-tellin’.” 

In the bosom of his family Abel 
adopted a less philosophic attitude. 

The children were full of the village 
gossip over the coming event, garru- 
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“It is so difficult to gain a hold of the 
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lous with details,each moreattractively 
enticing than the last, eager to know 
how it came about that “vayther” said 
nothing of going. 

“I shall be a bell-ringer when I gets 
a man; glad I bain’t a maiden, I be.” 
Little Sam cast gleeful scorn towards 
the corner where three small maidens 
sat busily knitting in a spirit of rival- 
ry as to which should first arrive at 
the mysterious operation of “turnin’ 
fer the heel,” wherein mother’s more 
experienced hand was to aid. 

Abel laughed shortly, with a half- 
formulated thought that “maidens” de- 
veloped into formidable handicaps on 
the actions of that superior animal 
man in later years. 

It was a pleasant scene, the little 
cottage interior. From the open fire- 
place leaped the gleam of a log fire, 
that burned on the hearth, though the 
door stood open in the mild evening 
air, and Abel leaned against the door- 
way, surveying the plot of garden the 
tilling of which occupied most of his 
spare time at present; here and there 
amid the neatly-set bare rows of vege- 
tables were dotted clumps of prim- 
roses, or a root of daffodils—‘Lent 
pitchers,” as the children in West 
Country fashion called them. 

Within doors “mother” was busy 
ironing. Abel could hear the thud of 
her dexterous iron against the board; 
now and again she would appear at his 
side to stoop and rub an iron smooth 
against the wellworn stone of the 
step. 

There was not in the whole parish 
a better kept cottage than his own, 
tidier lads and lasses, more wholesome 
cooking of the good plain food, more 
careful tending in the time of sickness. 
To-night it all seemed to strike Abel 
afresh. He turned and glanced at 
the woman working hurriedly to catch 
the waning light; she was bending 
with flushed cheeks over the frills of 


a child’s pinafore; the soft evening 
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light hid all the harsh lines and un- 
gentle curves of the strong, capable 
face. Abel fancied she looked as she 
used to do in those now far-away days 
of their “courtin’.” 

She seemed herself never to have 
looked back to that time, when all the 
village marvelled that Susanna Web- 
ber, who might have wed even with 
Farmer Hawkins’s nephew, should 
what the village termed “throw herself 
away on a chap like Abel Cann, decent 
sort enough, but never likeiy to be any 
great shakes.” 

Abel thought of the long-forgotten 
years; his was a slow brain; the alert, 
quick wits of his wife had come be- 
tween himself and misfortune many a 
time since then. He had become used 
to her taking the lead, managing 
everything; asking her opinion had 
slowly developed into doing as she 
wished, until there was no other rul- 
ing power in the simple home save 
“mother’s.” 

The light faded, growing even too 
dim for ironing, so “mother” with econ- 
omic prudence swept the sleepy, reluc- 
tant, protesting children off to bed be- 
fore her. 

Abel came in and shut the door, 
made up the fire and drew the curtain. 
Then he sat down in a corner of the 
settle and pulled from his pocket a 
printed railway bill. 

Abel was, as he admitted, “nort of a 
scholard,” so it took him some minutes 
to gain an inkling as to the meaning 
of the cryptic mysteries of a time 
table. He studied it carefully with 
knotted brow, spreading the flimsy 
sheet on his fustian knee, and tracing 
the lines with a guiding forefinger the 
while. 

“I doubt as I ’ad a-better think no 
more o’ the job. Passon ’ee zays, ‘Hev 
wan more try, ’er wull sure-ly come 
round to last.’ ’Tis sort o’ childish, I 
reckon, fer to be zo made up in jest a 
bit o’ ’olidayin’; I can’t mind when I 








hev a-bin zo zot on aught as this heer 
outin’ business.” 

He refolded the paper with clumsy 
fingers as a substantial figure came 
downstairs, but not before Susanna’s 
quick eyes had seen and guessed the 
meaning of his abstraction. 

“Yer mind is jest a-runnin’ on the 
young passon’s new-fangled nonsense, 
I can zee, Abel. Pity as ’ee can’t find 
better work to do, I zay, than upsottin’ 
all the parish wi’ sich tomfoolery. I 
reg’lar ain’t got patience wi’ volks a- 
puttin’ their fingers in every pie; let 
"ee stick vast to praichin’ an’ psalm- 
singin’ instead o’ gallivantin’ off wi’ 
a pack o’ gurt men, as ought to be ’ome 
to work, be sure!” 

Abel mused that a policy of dejected 
meekness had produced small effect in 
mitigating the severity of Susanna’s 
opinion; and with heroic determination 
he resolved to put by finally all hope 
of joining the alluring company of to- 
morrow’s proposed dissipation. 

“Yii be rayther rough on thickey 
young chap Susanna; ’ee’s young-like, 
mebbe a bit different to what us hev 
been used to, but ’ee’s gude to heart, 
an’ it dawn’t zim right to be down on 
the feller like a hunderd o’ bricks.” 

It was unusual for Abel to commit 
himself to so lengthy an expression of 
his views. Susanna looked at him 
quietly for an instant, and her ever- 
ready speech soon followed on her 
glance. 

“*EKes, fay, yii be fer findin’ excuses 
fer the old feller hisself. I niver didn’t 
zee yer equal, Abel; I should like to 
knaw where yii would be now ef I ’ad 
bin made zame way, not a-settin’ by 
yer own fireside, I worn. Gude _ to 
’eart, I dessay, zo’s a bom-bailey, but 
‘ee purty zoon turns ’ee out o’ ’ouse 
an’ ’ome zame time. That’s what ’twill 
come to, I zee plain as the nose on your 
face, wastin’ an’ spendin’ yer money 
in bad ways. Give a man half a 
chance an’ off he goes slap to the devil; 

































I’ve zeed it afore, I knaw ‘ow it will 
be right enough; I knaw the thin end 
o’ the wedge, as they say, the first step, 
an’ on they rattle ‘ard as they can 
pelt till it ends in a drunkard’s grave, 
sure as my name be Susanna Cann.” 

The lurid picture of an inevitable 
future supervening on the initial ex- 
eursion of a mild outing made small 
impression evidently on Abel's imag- 
ination, for he was looking intently on 
the garment that Susanna’s deft fingers 
were sprinkling and rolling into a 
tight mass, preparatory to “layin’ to 
damp for ironin’.” 

He had observed the process count- 
less times until he knew the minutize 
to be gone through almost as well as 
Susanna herself; but to-night he 
watched eagerly, as though it were 
unfamiliarly interesting. 

Susanna moved backward and for- 
ward, spreading a snowy sheet over 
the ironing blanket, to protect from 
the tiniest speck the garment to be 
performed upon, then she came over 
to the fire, and lifting an iron tried it 
with a rapid wet finger to test its heat. 

“Yii be a bit behind’and wi’ yer 
clothes this week, more’n usual, bain’t 
’ee?” 

Susanna grunted inaudibly, and slid 
the iron swiftly over the steaming 
linen. Abel, in an unusually loqua- 
cious mood, repeated his question. 

“Dawn’t ’ee bide clatterin’ there like 
an old gran’fer, me an’ work gits 
plenty o’ chance o’ bein’ well acquaint. 
I reckon the day as us go to vall out 
wi’ wan t’other ‘ull be the day as yii 
put me underground altogither.” 

She went on calmly with the work 
before her. Susanna’s probable, or, in 
cases of deep irritation, her immediate 
demise was such an oft-repeated story 
that it had long ceased to provoke even 
a conventional expression of dissent 
from her husband. 

“IT reckon as yii wouldn’t be ‘appy, 
doin’ nothin’, like a real lady.” 
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Westleigh’s most characteristic de- 
scription of “a real lady” or “gentle- 
man” was invariably as an enviable 
being who under any circumstances 
“never dawn’t do nothin’.” 

Susanna sniffed scornfully at the 
feebleness of the remark. 

“Well, I dawn’t s’pose as I shall ever 
git the chance o’ findin’ out, so theer 
ain’t no sense in tellin’ on it. If us be 
made to work theer ain’t no use, as I 
zee, in screechin’ an’ hollerin’ about 
it, but jest set to an’ git it along out o’ 
the road.” 

Abel thought he had never seen his 
wife bestow such care over anything 
as the amount she was lavishing on 
the shirt to-night; she went over the 
front till it reflected her own face on 
its glossy, immaculate surface; she 
thumped and pressed away at the 
wristbands, until each became stiff 
and boardlike with no suspicion of 
crease or wrinkle; they hung white 
and gleaming over the table’s edge as 
she returned to give a final touch to 
the perfection of the front. 

It was often Susanna’s proud boast 
that she might have earned a good livy- 
ing as a laundress. Many and many 
a time she had painted in glowing col- 
ors the roseate career that she could 
have made her own, if only she had 
possessed the prescient wisdom of 
choosing washing instead of matri- 
mony in the days of her youth. Look- 
ing at the result of her efforts to-night 
Abel agreed that she had certainly 
missed an inevitable fame. 

At last even Susanna’s critical eye 
was satisfied. She dumped the iron 
on its stand with a sigh of relief at her 
accomplishment, and poising the gar- 
ment in one hand held it at arm’s 
length, regarding it with an artist’s 
pride in an undoubted chef-d’eurre. 

Abel shared her pride to the full as 
his gaze followed hers, then his jaw 
dropped suddenly, and he ejaculated 
hoarsely: 
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“Why, if that ain’t me best Sunday 
wan!” 

Susanna stood with her head on one 
side. 

“Though I zays it as shouldn’t this 
heer shirt is fit fer passon hisself. A 
deal better got up, I bet a sixpence, 
than Sarah Bissell’s, her’s all fer these 
starch-glazes an’ washin’ powders, 
poor trade instead o’ rubbin’ an’ rinsin’, 
an’ jest a sprinkle o’ turpingtine to 
set the raw starch.” 

She laid the shirt almost reverently 
over the back of a chair. 

“What on airth be starin’ at, Abel, 
like a stuck pig? In course ‘tis yer 
best shirt. Yii dawn’t think as I be 
lettin’ ’ee go off in a colored cotton to 
disgrace me before the parish—me as 
hev sent ’ee to church in a starched 
shirt since ever I’ve ’ad the doin’ fer 
"ee. No, vay! Ef I’d a-rose up from 
me bed a-purpose, I’d a-strove to send 
"ee off daycint.” 

Abel leant against the settle, quiver- 
ing with excitement. 

“Yii dawn’t go fer to zay as yii bain’t 
zot agin me goin’ to-morrer, as yii hev 
a-bin doin’ that a-purpose.” Words 
failed him, the tide of revulsion swept 
him back to a normal condition of 
speechlessness in the face of events. 

Susanna smiled grimly. 

“They say as a fule will have hees 
folly. Yii needn’t think as I admire 
yer taste nohow, nor thinks as the 
young passon is a-goin’ to draw us all 
to heaven slap-dash, tied to hees own 


coat-tails. I dessay as that young chap 
thinks hisself doin’ giide; mebbe ’ee 


will when ’ee gits a wife to tache ’un 
as us bain’t all to be taught and 
praiched to as ef us was like as a row 
o’ taties. Law bless the man, what 


be makin’ faces to me thickey way fer? 
Thee had best git along to bed. Lord 
only knaws where yii’ll be to-morrer, 
or whether yii’ll git back ’ome safe :n’ 
sound no more.” 

Abel staggered to his feet; he laid 
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a heavy, trembling hand on his wife’s 


arm. 

“'Twas more an’ I looked fer, a 
goodish sight more’n I deserve, Su- 
sanna. Yii treat me most ways better 
than I’d a cause to expect, me maid. 
I be a poor chap to tellin’, as thee 
knaweth well, but I’ve a-got it all a- 
zaved up in me ’eart towards ’ee, me 
maid, thee knaweth that, I reckon!” 

He put his arm around her waist and 
kissed her as in the old days of court- 
ing long ago. 

Susanna freed herself with impatient 
tolerance of a momentary and rare ex- 
hibition of affection. 

“Git away to sleep, yii’ll miss the 
train come mornin’.” 

She smiled as she heard him stum- 
bling up the narrow stairway, smiled 
to herself as she tidied the place and 
put things ready for the morning. She 
looked up as she passed a framed and 
fearful presentment of Abel in his 
youth, representing an unhappy and 
uncomfortable being, in unaccustomed 
raiment, wearing an expression as 
though he were posed for instant exe- 
cution. He had reminded her to-night 
of that young man of long ago, she 
had almost forgotten him herself. 

“There ain’t no countin’ what makes 
a man fulish. I be glad, though, as 
’ee took it zame as ’appened. There’s 
worse ’usbands goin’ a deal than Abel 
be a long chalk, zo there be.” 

She set the table for his early break- 
fast, musing that it was not the long 
years of toil that had won this out- 
burst of gratitude, but the single, 
slight act out of her rigid groove. Su- 
sanna was not wise enough to under- 
stand that one had led to the other 
inevitably; but understanding or not, 
it made her happier, though she would 
have been the last to own as much, 
even to her deepest inner conscious- 
ness. 


“Well done, Abel, well done! Ah, I 
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knew we should win in the end. 
Women want a little managing, we 
must go like Agag ‘delicately’ when we 
want our own way.” 

The Reverend Joseph was exultant, 
and to this day devoutly believes that 
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he was the instrument of Susanna’s 
vanquishment; and Abel, who enjoyed 
his rare holiday rapturously, never un- 
deceived him, for, truth to tell, he was 
not very certain himself how it all 
came about. 
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“WHILE IT IS CALLED TO-DAY.” 


“Lord, can it be the chances I have lost, 
Of Thee such sorrow cost? 

Lo! I will baste and seek for them again— 
Why dost Thou say—In vain? 


“Were those harsh words that I so lightly said 
Like thorns that pierced Thy Head? 

To blot them out with kindlier ones I go— 

Yet dost Thou answer—No! 


“IT have done many things that now I rue, 

These will I swift undo: 

Making the crooked byways clean and straight— 
Still dost Thou say—Too late!” 


“Son! tho’ for this thy sorrow and thy tears, 
I grant thee length of years; 
That thou hast done, undone can never be, 


Through all Eternity! 


“Gone are the chances thou away hast cast— 
The Past’s for ever Past: 

And tho’ thou still may reap a golden store, 
Of these thou still are poor! 


“That thou hast wrought—alike thy worst or best— 
No hand from Time shall wrest: 

Yet do not grieve—lest grieving thou delay— 

Hast thou not still To-day?” 
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POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 


When the wise man, with senseless 
civility, made first a big hole for the 
cat and then a small one for the kitten, 
the action of one of the parties con. 
cerned may be guessed with tolerable 
accuracy. It is morally certain that the 
kitten snuffed round the smaller hole 
and continued to follow her parent 
through the larger. It is not otherwise 
with the volumes of poetry for chil- 
dren which parents buy and children 
don’t read. Because a lamb and a bird 
and a flower are small and young and 
innocent, it does not follow that a child 
—already a little impatient of the same 
qualities in himself—should find them 
interesting. On the contrary, he is 
sure to be absorbed in battles, ships 
and sieges, or in railways and engines, 
and he leaves to his mother—who can 
never have enough of young things— 
the lamb with “its innocent call” and 
the “sweet joy but two days old,” and 
whatever else is young and soft and 
inarticulate. In the meantime he him- 
self keeps the bridge with Horatius, or 
—good Englishman and _ recently 
breeched—he leads “the Highland host 
through wild Lochaber’s snows,” or, if 
works of the right kind grow on the 
nursery shelves, he learns the easy 
galloping verses of “Bonnie Dundee,” 
and takes the “Border Minstrelsy” to 
bed with him. 

Where all our English wealth of nur- 
sery rhymes comes from the folk-lorist 
probably knows. To the ordinary 
mother and nurse they seem as much 
gifts of nature as buttercups and 
daisies. They are like a great inde- 
structible daisy-chain uniting the Eng- 
lish babies of all classes and of endless 
generations. How infinitely full of sug- 
gestions these rhymes are, suggestions 
that pursue each other idly through 
the mother’s brain as she sings them 





over and over to the hopelessly wide~ 
awake piece of intelligence in the cot.. 
The old pastoral life on the unfenced 
commons, the slumbrous noondays, the. 
vacuity of the little guardians, how fa- 
miliar they are in the stories of “Little 
Boy Blue,” and “Little Bo Peep!” We 
know now that no genuine nursery 
rhyme can ever be written again, so. 
we treasure all the old ones as a na.~ 
tional trust. 

Sooner or later education takes note 
of all the varying, fleeting instincts of 
childhood and turns them to its own 
didactic purposes. Centuries ago it 
was discovered that rhyme and metre 
found a ready entrance where reason. 
ing and instruction fell on deaf ears. 

Then, as now, it was prebably found 
by experience that the elements of 
grammaror the foundationsof thefaith 
were simpler matters to teach than the 
art of “behaving mannerly at table,” 
which at all times needs the merciful 
clause “at least as far as he is able.” 
Biologists tell us that acquired charac- 
teristics are not transmissible; so 
though we have manuals of courtesy 
from the fifteenth century and earlier, 
we must make up our minds to the fact 
that each generation has separately to 
grapple with its handkerchief, its knife 
and fork, and its behavior to its el- 
ders and betters. 

Manners have become less compli- 
cated. If we can manage to eat our 
own dinner with decency and refine- 
ment we are no longer called on to lay 
the table and carve before our elders 
as children were in the seventeenth 
century. 


Grace being said, low courtesy make 
thou 

Saying “much good may it do you.” 

Of stature then if thou be able, 

It shall become thee to serve the table._ 
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Dishes with measure thou oughtest to 
fill, 

Else mayst thou happen thy service to 
spill 

On their apparel or else on the cloth, 

Which for to do would move them to 
wrath. 


We have only to avoid calling our 
father “old fellow,” and arguing with 
our mother on points of obedience and 
demeanor; our little ancestors had no 
shyness in kneeling down, 


To ask their blessing and benison. 


With strangers too, this was their pret- 
ty custom, 


And when any man speaketh to thee 
Do off thy hood and bend thy knee. 


There is a charming introduction to 
the “Little Child’s Little Book” (writ- 
ten in 1480) which might win any one 
to pious, gentle ways: 


Little children here we may lere 
Much courtesy that is written here 
For clerks who the seven artes ken 
Say that courtesy from heaven came, 
When Gabriel our Lady grette 

And Elizabeth with Mary met, 

All virtues are enclosed in courtesy. 


Then, as if one’s own nurse were 
speaking across four centuries, it goes 
on 


Lookd thy hands be washen clene, 
That no filth on thy nails be seen; 
Take thou no meat till grace be said. 


But which of us takes care to add this 
gentle injunction to our children at 
their ample meals, 


And at thy meal in the beginning 
Look on the poor man that thou think? 


Dr. Watts, of whom we shall hear 
something later on, commanded the ob- 
verse of this. When we see the poor, 
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cold, hungry and ragged, then we are 
to render thanks to our God for His 
special favor to us. 

These courtesy books, written in 
‘Catholic times or under Rennaissance 
influence, aimed at making clean the 
outside of the platter. It was a very 
different problem for Puritanism to 
tune its momentous message to child- 
like numbers. It would be pleasant if 
we could believe that the song of the 
Shepherd Boy in the Valley of Humili- 
ation were typical of hymns sung 
and learnt in Puritan households. 


He that is down need fear no fall; 
He that is low no pride. 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


Unfortunately such strains of cheer- 
ful piety were as rare as the flower 
Heartsease in the Valley of the Shad- 
ow. 

For more than a century, up indeed 
to the childhood of our grand-parents, 
Dr. Watts’s “Divine and Moral Songs” 
held a place in nurseries and school- 
rooms next to the Bible. Tender-heart. 
ed, unimaginative mothers could en- 
dure to hear their children repeat 
verses like the following: 


What if His dreadful anger burn, 
While I refuse His proffered grace; 
And all His love to fury turn, 
And strike me dead upon the place. 


*Tis dangerous to provoke a God 
His power and vengeance none can 
tell, 
One stroke of His almighty rod 
Shall send young sinners quick to 
hell. 


We have more need to pity the 
mothers than the children who prob- 
ably rattled off such facile blasphemies 
with a total—and in this case fortunate 
-—disregard of the meaning. 

The more secular songs of Dr. Watts 
have become proverbial. What should 
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we do without the warning “Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do”? But in his garden of verse 
the “thorn and thistle” stand high and 
overshadow the little flowers. Reading 
his poems carefully the critic finds that 
he knew, (1) nothing of birds who do 
habitually edge each other out of the 
nest; (2) nothing of children who ask 
for nothing better than the fate he 
holds up to contempt in the line, “If 
we had been ducks we might dabble 
in mud;” (3) little of roses except that 
the kind Misses Abney—to whose care 
the old divine owed the comfort of 
his long life—probably made excellent 
pot-pourri. 


Yet the rose has one powerful virtue 
to boast, 
Above all the flowers of the field. 
When its leaves are all dead and fine 
colors are lost; 
Still how sweet a perfume it will 
yield. 


The author of “O! God, our Help in 
Ages past” could not fail at times to 
forget himself into poetry. No cradle- 
song is sweeter than that one verse 
that has survived out of a longer poem: 


Soft and easy is thy cradle, | 
Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 
When His birthplace was a stable, 

And His softest bed was hay. 


We feel doubtful if Dr. Watts 
walked out much “in the meadows to 
see the young lambs;” he certainly re- 
garded doves in a cage with compla- 
cency. There was in the eighteenth 
century another poet writing for chil- 
dren who declared that the sigh of 


A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 


A strange, visionary man of genius 
who spoke of lambs and children as 
only One before him had ever spoken 
of such simple, tender things. But 
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it was for us and our children, after a 
century’s delay, that William Blake 
was writing “How sweet is the Shep- 
herd’s sweet Lot,” and “Little Lamb 
who made thee?’ 

If some of his poems recall the para- 
bles of the Gospels, there is a sweet, 
wild, fairy music in the “Child on the 
Cloud” that is akin to the songs of 
Puck and Ariel. 


Piping down the valley wild 
Piping songs of merry glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me, 


“Pipe a song about a lamb,” 
So I piped with merry cheer; 
“Piper, pipe that song again,” 
So I piped—he wept to hear. 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 


But one fears that few of the eigh- 
teenth-century children had the chance 
of hearing that sweet pipe. Shake- 
speare’s fairies did not inhabit their 
nurseries, the fairies that did visit 
them had Latinized names and were 
as didactic as Mrs. Hannah More. 
And so the children continued “improv- 
ing each shining hour” with Dr. Watts, 
when they might have followed the 
other piper and been told 


Well, well, go and play till the light 
fades away 

And then go home to bed. 

The little one leaped and shouted and 
laughed, 

And all the hills echoéd. 


Dr. Watts had set the fashion, and 
unfortunately many authors found it 
fatally easy to follow. 

Somewhere in the depths of the 
British Museum, as yet undiscovered 
by Mr. Lucas or Mr. Tuer, lies a vol- 
ume of poetry for children dimly re- 
membered by one’s mother and aunts. 


























The authoress, like Plato and John 
Locke, seems to have been concerned 
merely for the children of the ruling 
classes. Her modest volume is en- 
titled “Poems by a Lady for the Chil- 
dren of the Nobility and Landed 
Gentry.” The manners of _ these 
classes would seem to be characterized 
by remarkable fortitude. The death 
ot a father is broken to a school-girl 
in this unusual fashion: The mother ar- 
rives at the school and brings as a 
present a black mourning suit. The 
child objecting that she would have 
preferred pink or blue, the stoical 
parent replies, 


Be calm, be cool. You leave your 
school, 


Your father—he is dead! 


The same high-bred calm is shown 
by a little nobleman or landed gentle- 
man in his reply to his father’s re- 
mark, 


My child, my child, your looks are 


wild. 
I do not wish my mother to alarm 
But see, papa, I’ve broke my arm! 


This same matter-of-fact way of 
dealing out death and destruction is 
one of the many charming attributes 
of Mrs. Turner’s cautionary stories. 

After serving the purpose of warn- 
ing off two generations of our ances- 
tors from frozen ponds, mad bulls and 
deep wells, this delightful little book 
is enjoying a new vogue as a nursery 
jest-book. 

There is no unnecessary sentiment in 
the following sad announcement. 


The friends of little Mary Greene 
Are now in deep distress, 

The family will soon be seen, 
To wear a mournful dress. 


Equally restrained in feeling is the 
announcement of the fate of Miss 
Helen. 
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Unhappy misfortune, the water was 
deep, 
And giddy Miss Helen was drowned. 


The punishments of Mrs. Turner 
come as pat as her rhymes, and both 
leave the reader in a state of irrepres- 
sible cheerfulness, and eager to pass 
on to the next delinquency and its 
penalty. It is quite different with the 
flowing and elaborate lines in which 
Jane and Anne Taylor treat precisely 
the same themes. In eight long-lined 
verses there should have been room for 
a touch of awe, a little pity for the 
fate of a child burned to death by her 
own folly. A careful study of old- 
fashioned children’s books and of early | 
chapters in sundry biographies makes 
one thankful that contemporary child- 
hood has escaped the nightmare of a 
“good old-fashioned education.” 

Children do not object to morals; in- 
deed, like their elders, they feel a lack 
of backbone in a story that is all fun 
or all adventure or largely made up of 
picturesque description. The weak 
point of these old-fashioned morals is 
that they are so mean, so obvious, so 
self-regardful. It is the pleasant dis- 
tinction of Mary Lamb’s verses for 
children, that her morals are unex- 
pected and characteristic of the writ- 
er’s exquisite tolerance and fine good 
sense. How a mind so clear, so free 
from egotism, so delicately humorous 
could go off its balance remains one of 
the saddest of mysteries. She says of 
herself somewhere, “I have the knack 
of recognizing a friend’s character, 
and never expect him to act out of it.” 
She teaches this lesson of generous tol- 
erance in the story of “The Child of 
the little Sense,” who left off feeding 
the sparrows in the time of snow, 
because he had seen with indignation 
a big rook sharing in the alms he scat- 
tered. 


So foolish Harry did not care 
What became of the great rook. 
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Nor even more would feed his spar- 
rows; 

Thus ignorance a kind heart narrows; 

I wish I had been there, I would 

Have told the child, rooks live by food 

In the same way the sparrows do, 

I also would have told him too, 

Birds act by instinct, and ne’er can 

Attain the rectitude of man. 

Nay that even where distress 

Does on poor human nature press, 

We need not be too strict in seeing 

The failings of a fellow-being. 


It is indeed far wiser and greater to 
write of a brother’s failings, “Charles 
rather smoky and drinky.” 

There is the same tender magnan- 
imity in the advice to a little girl to 
make her wantonly broken doll the op- 
portunity of impressing this eternal 
fact on the baby offender, “that sisters 
are to brothers kind.” 


An infant is a selfish sprite 


We elder children then will smile, 
At our dear little John awhile 
And bear with him until we see 
‘There is a sweet felicity, 

In pleasing more than only one, 
Dear little craving, selfish John. 


In real life it was the younger chil- 
-dren, Mary and Charles who continued 
to smile all his life long at “dear... : 
craving, selfish John.” 

As we approach our own time, both 
verse and story become less didactic. 
Poems are either a revel of nonsense, 
‘or they aim at softening a _ child’s 
heart and quickening his spirit through 
imagination. 

The sympathetic, and on the whole, 
reasonable theory of education which 
prevails to-day, has eliminated certain 
elements from a child’s life, which, if 
not wholly good had yet a certain 
value. To-day the parent is, if not 
the accomplice, the earliest confidante 
of every piece of wickedness. Morally 
this is sound, but it takes off the glo- 
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rious edge, the risk, the generous dis- 
counting of consequences from bolder 
kinds of mischief. 

Even as an ideal picture, the revolt 
of the children in “Lilliput Levee,” 


would hardly intoxicate a modern 

child. 

They sucked the jam, they lost the 
spoons; 


They let off several fire balloons, 

They went to the chemists’, and with 
their feet 

They kicked the physic all down the 
street; 

They never waited for king or for cat; 

They never wiped their feet on the 
mat. 

Their joy was great, their joy was 
greater; 

They rode in the baby’s perambulator! 

Nail up the door, slide down the stairs, 

Saw off the legs of the parlor-chairs; 

That was the way in Lilliput Land. 

The children having the upper hand. 


The decay of heroic mischief has en- 
tailed the loss of that utterly desolate, 
but not altogether unprofitable, sense 
of disgrace. If penalties have to be 
inflicted in our present educational 
system, our object is to preserve a 
child’s self-respect and restore hope- 
ful activity as soon as possible. All 
this is undoubtedly right, but if we 
find the healthy unspeculative cheer- 
fulness of our present young people a 
trifle less interesting than the heart- 
searchings of their fathers, we may 
partly account for it by the fact, that 
their childhood never knew what it 
was to sit in the cold and darkness, 
outside of all comfort, with your poor 
little pride crumpled up at your 
feet. 

Here is an exact picture of how a 
naughty but imaginative child used to 
feel. 


I wish I was good, but I know I am 
bad. 
(Oh, the wind whistle-whew!) 
I made father angry and mother sad. 
(Just then how it blew!) 














My heart was heavy and hard to-night. 
I crept to bed. 

I could not say what was soft and 
right, 
I wish I was dead! 


But I see with my eyes shut beneath 
the clothes 

(It is dark and cold) 

I see such sights as nobody knows, 
And nobody’s told. 

I see our Rover jumping a brook, 
Swift and light. 

I see a new moon like a reaping-hook, 
Sharp and white. 

I see a churchyard, the snow lies deep, 
For ghosts who cares? 

If I were to die to-night in my sleep? 
I’ll say my prayers. 


If mother would come up and kiss me 
once, 
Was that the bed broke? 
No, I dropped asleep—but I won’t be a 
dunce. 
Was that some one spoke? 


The habit of seeing “pillow-pictures” 
is common to many children, but 
ghostly terrors we have banished along- 
with consciousness of sin and other 
spiritual experiences which produced 
morbid children indeed, but later on 
saints and men of letters. 

When Mr. Rands was writing we 
were discovering the art of putting 
ourselves in the child’s place, seeing 
the world from his level, thinking his 
thoughts and feeling with his passion- 
ate, inconsequent little heart. We 
have made such progress in this sym- 
pathetic art nowadays that we pro- 
duce stories and poetry for children of 
such exquisite humor, realism and 
pathos that the small readers find 
them incomprehensible or unexciting, 
and “grown-ups” count them among 
their greatest literary treasures. 

We must not say that Mr. Louis 


Stevenson discovered childhood, but 
certainly he revealed to many persons 
of consequence that they too had once 
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been children. Uncles, lawyers, Mem- 
bers of Parliament read his “Child's 
Garden of Verses” and exclaimed, “Et 


ego in Arcadia.” They, too, had 


Built a ship upon the stairs 

All made of the back bed-room chairs 
And filled it full of sofa pillows, 

To go a-sailing on the billows; 


they too had crept fearfully to bed 
with “the breath of the bogey in their 
hair,” only they had so completely for- 
gotten it that they called their chil- 
dren’s camp “litter,” and _ ridiculed 
nightly fears as “nonsense.” For Mas- 
ter Stevenson does not appear to have 
been an “old-fashioned” or “singularly 
thoughtful,” or “poetical” child; he 
was like other children, only more in- 
tensely a child. And, unlike other 
children, he carried the habit of “mak- 
ing believe” to the end of his days. In 
one of the papers where he tells us 
perhaps rather too much about his 
methods of composing, he compares his 
half-waking, half-sleeping activity to 
a party of hunters telling stories round 
a camp fire. He was never quite clear 
whether he were the speaker or the lis- 
tener. That fire was first kindled be- 
hind the sofa in Heriot Row. 


Now with my little gun I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track, 
Away behind the sofa back. 

I see the others far away, 

As if in fire-lit camp they lay; 
And I like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about. 


And because the frail, indomitable 
child was always playing at being a 
man, the gods granted to the man to 
keep forever clear and unimpaired by 
grown-up reflection the memory of his 
childhood. There is hardly a touch of 
grown-up consciousness in the “Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” or if certain lines 
whisper a larger meaning to the 
grown-up ear, this is by an apparent 
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accident, just as words used by a child 
in play may strike into a train of 
thought perplexing older heads, and 
seem an oracle or an irony. Could 
heedlessness of near and personal re- 
ward for unselfish activity be put with 
simpler magnanimity than in the poem 
about playing boats? 


Away down the river, 

A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 

Will bring my boats ashore. 


Yet the comforting reflection is per- 
fectly natural in the thought of a child. 

Mr. Stevenson has shown us the 
world as it appears to a child, nor has 
he disguised the mortifyingly small 
part we “grown-ups” play in _ it. 
Father and mother sit as dimmest 
shadows on the further side, and nurse 
only plays an occasional man Friday to 
his absorbing Robinson Crusoe. 

Even when he is sick and (ought to 
be) sorry, this almost inhuman child 
of genius seizes the opportunity to 
hold a review on his counterpane, and 
gives maternal tenderness but little 
scope. Now, if we want to see the 
place these small, heartless, self-suf- 
ficing things play in the grown-up 
world we shall find it in the silver 
numbers of Eugene Field, the Ameri- 
can poet. 

There are people born with a gift for 
children as distinct as a musician’s 
genius for music, or a painter’s in- 
stinct for color. They never see the 
undeveloped man in “Teeny Weeny” or 
“Little Boy Blue;” they have no desire 
to help him out of his state of igno- 
rance and original sin. The flower is 
not the unripe fruit; it is a separate 
thing made out of white and red petals 
on whose vigor and prosperity the later 
fruit depends. So these child-lovers 


leave the fru& for those who shall gar- 
ner it, and, in the meantime. enjoy 
the blossoms. 
parents. 


They are rarely the 
More often they are philo- 
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sophic bachelors, sadly aware that they 
must part with their little loves at the 
schoolroom door, or maiden aunts, 
whose stories do not languish, nor at- 
tention wander, as the mother’s are apt 
to do. 

Is it because the mother herself in- 
terests him more than she can ever in- 
terest herself that it takes a man poet 
to give all the tender grace to the 
small cares of motherhood? Mrs. 
Browning complained of some man 
that he had not the knack of “tying 
baby shoes,” but neither she nor any 
other woman of letters discovered the 
poetry of darning socks. 


And when day is at an end 

There are little duds to mend; 
Little frocks are strangely torn 
Little shoes great holes reveal; 
Little hose but one day worn 
Rudely yawn from toe to heel. 
Who but you could work such woe, 
Pitty-pat and Tippy toe? 


Perhaps all the lullabies have been 
written by fathers too, the mother sup- 
“plying the crooning accompaniment? 
Eugene Field has lullabies for all ages 
and moods. “Bynken, Wynken and 
Nod” has become part of the going to 
bed ritual of many English nurseries. 
Some children prefer the nonsense lul- 
laby about the Dinkey bird, some 
mothers incline to the poetical one 
about the “Rock-aby Lady from Hush- 
aby town.” But there are some of 
Eugene Field’s poems that we do not 
read to the children, and one wonders 
if it is fair to a world of readers large- 
ly made up of fathers and mothers to 
write poems like “Krinken” and “Little 
Boy Blue” and “Telling the Bees.” 
Against authors determined to touch 
our feelings we can steel our hearts. 
We know the various fashions; the old 
easy piety with its visions of angels; 
the introduction of slow music and 
golden ripples; the more recent affec- 
tation of roughness and slang. Eugene 
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Field walks softly round little graves 
as one afraid to touch a quiescent but 
endless sorrow. 


Out at the house where the slumberer 
lay 

Grandfather came one summef day. 

And under the pleasant orchard trees 

He spake this wise to the murmuring 
bees. 

The clover blossom that kissed her 
feet, 

And the posy-bed, where she used to 
play, 

Have honey store but none so sweet, 

Ags ere our little one went away. 

Oh, bees sing soft, and bees sing low, 

For she is gone that loved you so. 


Were they right, those parents of a 
hundred years ago, who troubled them- 
selves and tormented their children 
with constant, conscientious correc- 
tion? Here is a papa of three genera- 
tions ago: 


Papa who in the parlor heard 

Her make that noise and rout, 
That instant went to Caroline, 
To whip her there’s no doubt. 


And one fears that there is little doubt 
Good Words. 
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that such was the habit of too many 
papas in those days. 

Or are we nearer the right method 
who remove unnecessary stumbling- 
blocks and thankfully accept the Di- 
vine Precedent that “winked at” such 
“times of ignorance?” 

Here speaks the tenderly deferential 
father of this last decade of the cen- 
tury. 


Little Mistress Sans Merci 
Hath become so dear to me, 
That I count as passing sweet 
All the pain her moods impart 
And I bless the little feet 
That go trampling on my heart. 
Ah! how lonely life would be 
But for little Sans Merci. 


Little Mistress Sans Merci 
Cuddle close this night to me, 
And the heart that all day long 
Ruthless thou hast trod upon, 
Shall outpour a soothing song 
For its best beloved one. 

All its tenderness for thee, 
Little Mistress Sans Merci! 


Let us hide the book and let us 
“grown-ups” read it in a mystery. It 
is well that our sweet tyrants should 
not know their power. 

Florence MacCunn. 
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The mighty tracks which now-a-days 
lead up and down the world are set at 
intervals with houses of call—we name 
them coaling-stations—which serve 
the same purposes as did the inns 
upon the great highroads in the 
days when steam was not. Here the 
traveller takes his rest for a little 
space before continuing his journey ; 
here he stretches his legs cramped by 
confinement, sleeps in a bed again, eats 
his meal and drinks his glass, chatting 
with mine host and the folk of the 
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distant hamlet ; here the weary beast 
that has borne him thus far upon his 
way is baited, and refreshed for 
further effort, In olden times, if men 
speak truly, the inns of England were 
famous throughout the world; and 
now that these bigger hostelries have 
come into being to serve a vaster traf- 
fic, it is still those of the English that 
maintain the supremacy. 

The men and women of British stock 
who make up so large a portion of 
the two contending streams which flow 
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perennially eastward—the noisy, hap- 
py people with glad faces, and a stave 
of the homeward-bound song on their 
lips; and those other sadder, graver 
folk who pass soberly back to the heat 
and the dust, the sorrow and the toil, 
leaving so much of their hearts, and all 
too often a “lot of little things” be- 
hind them—have been taught by cus- 
tom to accept as part of the ordinary 
scheme of life the sight of the old flag 
flying, and the King’s law running at 
every point which they touch upon 
their road. But to foreigners, lusting 
after colonial empire in obedience to 
the modern “Zeitgeist,” and viewing 
with jaundiced eyes the ubiquity of 
Great Britain, these things are an in- 
solence, an offence. If England stood 
neutral, a naval war in Asia for any 
other nation of the earth would be 
an ignoble affair of colliers and 
their escorts, the which may best 
be likened to the fighting of teth- 
ered rams; for England alone such 
a conflict would be precisely the same 
as a struggle carried on in European 
waters. 

Even in times of peace the long 
chain of ports that girdles half the 
world, at each end of which the Eng- 
lishman finds his own race dominant, 
hears his own tongue sounding in his 
ears, and notes that the laws and cus- 
toms of these stranger lands are the 
laws and customs of home, is a thing 
sufficiently impressive. He is more 
than human if his heart fails to beat 
with a quickened throb of pride at the 
discovery that the ocean road he trav- 
els is in very truth nought other than 
the King’s highway. 

Now that the thing has been done, 
it looks so easy, so inevitable. One 
hardly pauses to inquire how the Eng- 
lish came to these scattered seaports; 
they have the air of having been 
in possession since the beginning of 
things. Yet every one of these modern 
earavanserai has its history, at once 
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marvellously old and strangely new: 
Prosaic centres of trade they are to- 
day, but each one of them is built up 
upon a foundation of romance, adven- 
ture, self-denial, self-sacrifice, success 
unnoted, obscure failure, high hopes 
blighted’ faith triumphant, and the in- 
domitable resolution of our race. Men 
have suffered and toiled, and striven 
and died in the making of these out- 
posts of empire with only the glaring 
Eastern sun for witness, and dazed 
brown folk to watch and wonder at 
them. In their blood and their sweat 
the seed has been watered, and to-day 
the fruit is borne for us. A mir- 
acle has been wrought, and we who 
behold look upon it from long custom 
as upon a common thing. 

One-and-eighty years ago there lay 
amid empty seas a big island cast like 
a slipper from the foot of Southern 
Asia. It was smothered in dense jun- 
gle, save where, nicked out of the man- 
grove-swamps, a few dust-colored fish- 
ing-villages staggered on piles above 
the mud-banks in the great sheltered 
bays. The few hundreds of brown men 
and women who lived in these villages, 
and their forebears before them, had 
looked out lazily year after year 
at the sun-glare on those blue 
waters—an unchanging panorama typi- 
cal of the monotony of the lives they 
dawdled away in this soft nest of bril- 
liant colors. In this hidden cranny of 
the world they had toiled and loved, 
and wedded and died obscurely, hear- 
ing barely the echo of humanity’s great 
conflicts, eaters of the lotos, whose 
most strenuous hours were as the 
dreamful ease of other men. And all 
about them the vast sun-steeped forest 
lay asleep. 

Then suddenly, as came the prince in 
the fairy tale to the palace where the 
princess slumbered, a man burst in up- 
on the stillness of the island—a man 
with the restless brain, the foresight, 
the irresistible energy of a younger, 
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sturdier race. And at his rough kiss 
the isle awoke, till 


All the long-pent stream of life 
Plunged downward in a cataract! 


That island was Singapore, that man 
one Stamford Raffles. The former is 
to-day the great half-way house of all 
the traffic of the Eastern and Far 
Eastern world; the latter, having 
served his country faithfully, strug- 
gled home to die—as every exile 
amongst us hopes to do—and old John 
Company, whose head for business 
was keener than its eye for romance, 
sued his widow relentlessly for some 
paltry sums that were in dispute when 
its tried servant paid his final debt. 

Sir Stamford Raffles founded Singa- 
pore in 1819, and the annual mail from 
Leadenhall Street brought him _ per- 
emptory orders to abandon it, to which 
frenzied expostulations were returned 
in the following spring, until so many 
years had elapsed that the new-born 
town had had time in which to justify 
its existence. It is curious that the 
port, which to-day is chiefly valuable 
for the services it renders to the ship- 
ping, should owe its very existence to 
the fortunate slowness of communica- 
tion by sea in the years which saw its 
foundation! 

During the month of April, in this 
the first year of the reign of Edward 
VII, there has been a mighty bustle of 
preparation in this caravanserai of the 
King’s highway in expectation of Roy- 
al visitors, Do the ghosts of the old 
fisher-folk ever walk, I wonder, and 
gaze with awe at the changed world 
which is the creation of eighty years 
of white men’s toiling and scheming? 
If so, the transformation which has 
been wrought in their quiet bays may 
well drive them back affrighted to the 
Land of Shadows. Those seas, still 


blue, which of old were given over to 
the gulls and fish-kites, and furrowed 
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only by the smacks plying between 
the villages and the shoals, are now 
crammed with crafts of every kind. 
Numberless steamers and sailing-ships, 
flying the flags of half the nationalities 
of two hemispheres, ride at anchor; 
bulky junks of China waddle under 
spreads of ruddy _ sail; panting 
launches scuttle hither and _ thither, 
intent and breathlessly busy; ponder- 
ous men-o’-war squat upon the waters 
solidly at rest; slender Malayan crafts 
from every island in the archipel- 
ago and state in the peninsula are 
moored near the shore; boats pass and 
repass, rowed with the long oar-sweep 
of Europe or with the churning pad- 
dles of the East; and fish-shaped Chi- 
nese sampans, in number beyond all 
reckoning, gnaw at the sides of ships 
at rest, or race in packs to seize upon 
prey newly sighted. And the ancient 
peace which had endured for so many 
ages is rudely broken. From every 
side there sound the shrill screams of 
steam-whistles and the wailing hoots 
of sirens, the droning of Tamil boat- 
songs, the yapping of the Chinese sam- 
pan-men, the splash of oar or paddle, 
the rush of disturbed water, harsh 
cries, and the grating of craft against 
craft. Overhead alone all is un- 
changed, for the glad tropic sunshine 
fills the pale sky with brightness that 
overflows and gilds the sea and land. 

But gazing shoreward at the island, 
where so short a time ago the un- 
touched forest rioted behind the tiny 
fishing-hamlets, the transformation is 
still more complete. The mud-fiats 
have been reclaimed, and the waves 
are now pent within sheer walls of 
stone. Crowding houses stand shoulder 
to shoulder, fighting for standing room; 
as far as the eye can carry, and above 
them the spires of many churches 
spring skyward; yet the greenery, 
which in this steaming land will take 
no denial, has wriggled, and striven, 
and pushed until it now bursts its way 
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everywhere between the glaring walls 
and roofs, softening their outlines and 
decking them with fresh, bright color, 
To the right, the Malay quarter, break- 
ing off from the business portion of the 
town, arises around the old fort which 
still shelters the survivors of a decay- 
ing dynasty, and spreads away and 
away from the Sultan’s mosque to the 
cool palmgroves of Tanjong Katong. 
On the left the huge unsightly buildings 
sacred to trade face the sea with 
shameless front, and stretch along the 
foreshore until the miles of piled coal- 
shed and docks—a place of grime, scur- 
rying, black ants’ nests of coolies, and 
a forest of tapering masts—smudges 
its dirty thumbmark along the beach, 
defiling even the brilliant beauty of 
this sunny island. Inland, behind the 
business houses, lie streets and alleys, 
grotesque, crowded, teeming with life, 
some seemingly transported bodily 
from Canton, others obviously portions 
of India’s more squalid bazaars. Far- 
ther inland still the smooth-made 
roads, of rich red laterite, run through 
trim lawns, gardens and_ groves, 
whereof the vivid greenery contrasts 
wonderfully with the ruddy color of 
the soil. Here, as it seems, amid a 
fragment of a brighter tinted, more ex- 
uberant Devonshire, the white men 
have built their bungalows, or wealthy 
Chinese merchants have made their 
pleasure-houses, with their inconse- 
quent, disconnected porches dwarfing 
the straggling buildings behind. At 
the back of all lies a thing called a 
forest reserve, which bears the same 
sort of relation to real jungle that a 
monkey on a barrel-organ bears to a 
pack of apes plunging through the 
branches in noisy freedom. 

During this month of April the sig- 
nal-masts on Mount Faber and Fort 
Canning are hung with bunting all day 
long, telling of the arrival of many 
ships, and from dawn to dusk the sa- 
‘luting guns speak loudly in answer to 
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the courtesies of foreign men-o’-war 
creeping in through the red portals of 
the harbor, where, silent, veiled and 
awful, the hidden batteries lurk be- 
neath their cloak of vegetation, and 
past the island in the bay on which 
the tall chimneys belch smoke from 
the furnaces that smelt three-fourths 
of the world’s output of tin. These ships 
of Holland, France and Germany have 
come hither to add their welcome to 
the royal visitors, and in the town it- 
self the diverse nationalities which 
compose the population—once jarring 
races which now lie at peace, side by 
side, like the “happy families” of a 
travelling menagerie—are one and all 
preparing to attest their loyalty in the 
manner best suited to their natures. 
The Chinese roof in their streets with 
tawdry colored cloths, adding appre- 
ciably to the general stuffiness of their 
surroundings, and run largely to the 
grotesque and the bizarre in sprawling 
hieroglyphic inscriptions and paper 
lanterns of weird shape and fashion; 
the Europeans burst out in an irruption 
of flags and bunting; the Tamils erect 
a wonderful pagoda, a thing of tinsel 
and the crude colors of the Orient, sur- 
mounted by a pudding-faced fishwife 
with water on the brain, which is the 
unflattering native conception of Bri- 
tannia. “It is fitting,” says the cynical 
Malay, gazing upwards at the trident 
plunged menacingly into the sky. 
“Having annexed the whole earth, the 
English now invade the very heay- 
ens!” Then he joins his fellows, and 
labors to make ready the boats which 
shall escort the Ophir, and to devise 
strange things against the night of the 
torchlight procession. 

Meanwhile the learned of all races 
draft addresses in many tongues—fair 
King’s English, liquid Malay, noble 
rolling Arabic, gutteral wrangling 
Tamil, hiccoughing Chinese; . . . but 
the list is endless! No other city of its 
size in all the world can show anything 























approaching this babel of tongues, this 
strange mingling of race, creed, cus- 
tom, instinct, character. Yet all these 
voices sound a common note; in one 
thing, and in this one thing alone, these 
peoples drawn from the ends of the 
earth are in accord; each one of them 
bears testimony to the equality of jus- 
tice, the freedom of religion, the liber~ 
ality of the laws, and the sure protec- 
tion which they enjoy under the King's 
rule. 

By noon on the 21st the streets are 
lined with troops, the crowds are gath- 
ered, the leading representatives of 
every nationality are assembled on 
Johnson’s pier. Johnson’s pier! Is not 
that a characteristic English touch? 
The little bit of “homey” commonplace 
cropping up amid the fantastic forms 
and the crude colors of this Bastern 
world? 

It is the hottest day ever known in 
Singapore. Incidentally it may be re- 
marked that it always is the hottest 
day known when men are gathered to- 
gether in crowds in a climate such as 
this, And in this, if you care to think 
about it, lies no small part of the mar- 
vel of what the English, have accom- 
plished out here in the sun-glare. The 
man who burned Magellan in effigy on 
the day after his arrival in the island 
may have made the common mistake 
of lynchers, and have selected the 
wrong victim, but he gave expression 
for all time to the feeling of blended 
despair and indignation with which 
the new-comer regards the tempera- 
ture of the land in which he is 
doomed to live. Yet it is in this swel- 
tering atmosphere that Englishmen 
have toiled, and wrought, and sweat- 
ed, and in eighty years have reared a 
kingdom out of a wilderness. Think 
of it, ye gentlemen of England who 
live at home in ease, and wonder at the 
energy of a race which even a climate 
like a perpetual “95° in the Strand” 
has been unable to subdue or slacken. 
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For an hour the crowd stands upon 
the pier—the English, true to their 
wooden-headed standard of propriety, 
choked by linen collars, smothered in 
frock-coats, crowned by silk hats; the 
Malay rdjas in their picturesque na- 
tional costumes; the Chinese notables 
in heavy garments shaped like the 
copes of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood; a Siamese prince, resembling a 
diminutive life-guardsman dipped in a 
succession of dye-pots; and half a hun- 
dred other curious figures—until the 
guns from the ships of war begin their 
salutes. The royal barge, which can 
show its heels to anything of its size 
in Asia, rushes up the harbor, with 
half-a~<iozen launches panting vainly 
in its wake, passes through the ranks 
of ordered vessels, and brings up 
alongside the pier. A hush falls upon 
the people as she comes to rest. A 
pause, and then a lady and a young 
naval officer with more rings on his 
arm than his age would usually war- 
rant, step out upon the crimson carpet. 
For a moment they stand thus while 
the people shout, and the bands play 
“God Save the King”—stand with the 
eyes of so many strange folk fixed 
upon them, with the fierce sunlight 
streaming over them, and all the color 
of the East for a background, And 
what a tremendous thing it is which 
this Prince and Princess symbolize, as 
they stand thus upon this unconsid- 
ered fragment of theempire which their 
subjects have made theirs by inheri- 
tance, by the right of bloodless con- 
quest! To us Englishmen they em- 
body the idea which drives us forth to 
serve and rule. They stand for all 
that to us is dear and wonderful—for 
the empire, the greatest engine for 
good that God in His wisdom has 
brought into being since the beginning 
of years! To the Oriental they speak 
of an ideal, more material perhaps, but 
no less precious. The strength which 
knows nor fear nor favor; the tolera- 
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tion which is above all prejudice; the 
justice that may not be bought; the 
freedom to earn and to possess which 
in the last fourscore years has changed 
for them the face of life,—these are 
the blessings flowing from the system 
which these “Rajas from the West” 
make incarnate! 

But for all that, what follows is be- 
comingly unemotional and English. 
Guards are inspected, formal introduc- 
tions are made, and, surrounded by a 
clattering escort of scarlet-coated Sikh 
cavalry, the carriage, with its horses 
and postilions, drives off through the 
staring crowds. 

Thereafter the town breaks loose, 
and gives itself up to rejoicing; but the 
day being Sunday, no public functions 
are held. In the afternoon the feuda- 
tory Sultans of Malaya, surrounded by 
their spearmen and the bearers of 
their golden insignia, troop up to Gov- 
ernment House to pay their homage to 
their King’s son, and each in turn is 
accorded an interview. It is a strange 
sight, this procession of brown men, 
some of whom have _ themselves 
wielded a power more autocratic than 
has been known amongst our people 
since the days of the early Plantage- 
nets. They are, as it were, a proces- 
sion of phantoms—phantoms of a 
blood-stained tyranny that is dead—re- 
viving for the hour the ancient state 
of their kinghood, and bowing their 
heads, in the name of the past of war 
and rapine which they represent, to 
the heir of a monarchy which stands 
in the present as the embodiment of 
the freest of all rules. 

That night Singapore is illuminated. 
The streets of the Chinese quarter 
blaze with light shed from innumera- 
ble lanterns—goggle-eyed fishes sus- 
pended and turning slowly as though 
alive; hideous dragons gaping at bob- 
bing moons; animals of every kind, 
weirdly fashioned with horns where no 


horns should grow, hanging and 
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Swinging and twisting; lanterns big 
and little, round and square, and 
packed so closely that no room remains 
for more. Above the sky is blurred 
and ruddy as from some mighty con- 
flagration; in the streets, where the 
fairway is kept clear for the passing 
of a single carriage, the brightness, the 
‘blending of unlikely colors, and the 
grotesque forms grinning from every 
side, produce an effect which is inde- 
scribable. At intervals small Chinese 
theatres are erected, abutting on the 
street, in which children or mario. 
nettes strut and scream to an audience 
of semi-nude coolies. Along the ap- 
pointed route presently comes the roy- 
al carriage at a fast walk, surrounded 
by a guard of burly Sikhs, and at its 
back is a string of ‘rickshas loaded 
with Europeans. The people shout, 
the lights flare, and the welcome of the 
Chinese, who own three-fourths of the 
property of the island, has been given 
to the Prince and Princess, the rule of 
whose House makes their undisturbed 
possession of these things a possibility. 

The merciless white sunrise dawns 
next morning upon what is termed a 
special bank-holiday, but Royalty has 
to work hard for its living. The town- 
hall is packed with the élite, frock- 
coated, trimly gowned, suffocating, 
perspiring, but determinedly loyal. Be- 
hind the dais, upon which the Malay 
Sultans sit awaiting the Duke and 
Duchess, a great choir of men and la- 
dies is massed about a grand piano. 
In a lobby and its adjoining corridor 
the deputations from the peoples of the 
colony and native states are crowded. 
At the end of a sweltering hour the 
royal party arrived. From without 
comes the loud words of command, the 
slap of rifles brought to the “present,” 
and the roar of the mob. Then the 
assembly within rises to its feet, the 
Duke and Duchess with their suites 
step on to the dais, and the choir 
bursts forth, filling the building with 
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the grand chords of the National An- 
them. 

The deputations follow. One address 
only is read; the others, enclosed in 
magnificent caskets, are handed to the 
Duke, who stands to receive them. The 
names of the men composing the depu- 
tations are read out as their owners 
file past their Prince,—homely British 
names, English, Scottish and Irish, 
strange-sounding Malay title, jerky 
Chinese monosyllables, Arabic names 
of Saiyid and Sheikh, names belonging 
to dwellers in half the provinces of In- 
dia—and the seemingly endless string 
of bowing figures moves on and on. 
No similar spectacle can be seen, per- 
haps, save only when the Great White 
Czar receives on his accession the of- 
ferings of bread and salt on dishes of 
silver and gold from the tribesmen of 
Russia and the shaggy hordes of Cen- 
tral Asia. Here, in this out-of-the-way 
corner of the East, one catches more 
than a glimpse of the astonishing as. 
sortment of material which, taken to- 
gether, forms the people of King Ed- 
ward’s empire. 

The Sultan of Pérak, a man whose 
loyalty, intelligence and liberal views 
have done much to further English ef- 
forts in Malaya, is invested with the 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. A Companionship of the 
same Order is conferred, amidst loud 
cheers, upon the senior unofficial Mem- 
ber of Council for Penang, a man 
grown gray in the performance of un-. 
paid duties, and then, after Handel’s 
“Coronation” has been sung by the 
choir, and the choir master has been 
introduced and _ personally compli- 
mented and thanked by the Duke, the 
formal ceremonies are at an end. 

That afternoon a curious spectacle 
has been arranged more especially in 
honor of the Duchess. Tiers of seats 


have been erected on each side of a 
broad road, and these are now packed 
with several thousands of little chil- 
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dren, who greet the visitors with a 
verse of “God Save the King!” Here 
is every type of childhood that Singa- 
pore can show, from the white—such 
sadly white and wan—babies of Euro- 
pean parentage to the grinning black 
Tamil imps on whose skins the pro- 
verbial piece of coal would leave a 
white mark. Here are little brown 
puff-balls, with all the grave sedate- 
ness of their Malayan ancestry; Eura- 
sians of every tint; small yellow Chi- 
nese boys and girls with their pendent 
queues; trim school-children from 
many missions; the rising generation 
of every caste and creed. This, too, is 
a sight which only Singapore could 
show—these tiny British subjects, dif- 
fering so widely in almost everything, 
yet bound together under the one sys- 
tem which has made the lives open to 
them things so much better worth the 
living than were those which their 
forefathers inherited in their own 
countries before the white folk came 
out of the West, and bade peace and 
order reign. And there is something 
more behind this crowd of little peo. 
ple, for every one of them is being ed- 
ucated, not only by books and the ty- 
rannical three R’s, but by a spirit of 
obedience, of self-restraint, of mutual 
forbearance, which is a recent growth, 
and are being led, almost unconscious- 
ly, towards ideals which are new to 
the oldest of the continents. 

From the concourse of children the 
Duke and Duchess drive past the lawn- 
tennis grounds, leaving the cricket. 
field behind them, to the race-course, 
where to-day polo, not golf, is being 
played. Near at hand two bodies of 
perspiring men are playing a violent 
game of football in defiance of the 
thermometer. The English have 
brought many things with them from 
their home, but none which has done 
more to keep them sane and fit for la- 
bor than their love of manly games. 
It is through seeking ease in such self- 
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imposed toils as these that the energy 
of our people is fortified against the in- 
sidious assaults of a climate whose 
every soft voluptuous breath pleads 
for indolence. 

That night a procession of lanterns, 
dragons and unearthly monsters, all 
glowing and afire, streams past Gov- 
ernment House for many hours. It 
is the illuminations over again, gro- 
tesque, fantastic and distinctively ori- 
ental; but like all things in the East, 
save health alone, it lasts too long. 

On Tuesday, April 23, the royal visit 
ends. The scene of Sunday morning is 
repeated, and, surrounded by Malay 
boats filled with screaming men bran- 
dishing dripping paddles, the royal 
barge passes outward to the Ophir 
now lying with her escort in the roads. 

On board this ship—surely the most 
luxurious that ever bore Prince and 
Princess through the mazes of Eastern 
romance—a small party from the shore 
are bidden to a lunch, itself a dream 
of fairyland for folk who have fared 
too long and too ill on such things as 
the Chinese cook gives us to eat. Then 
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the signals fly, the great vessel gets 
under way, her escort falls in astern, 
and, carrying the hearts of all their 
subjects with them, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York steam 
out of the harbor to conquer new 
worlds which are already their own. 

And we, the exiles in this stoke-hole 
of empire, whose duty it is to keep our 
little section of the old machine mov- 
ing, turn back to our work—the law 
making and the law-up-holding, the 
crime-checking, the revenue-producing, 
the struggle to change and to improve, 
the task of Sisyphus that knows no 
ending. Ours is the workaday part, 
useful, commonplace, unroniantic. For 
us 


No iron rule of kings, 
But toil of serf and sweeper— 
The tale of common things. 


We may rest content if, while our time 
lasts, we can keep this corner of the 
world fresh and clean for our lord the 
King, and for those who shall come 
after him. 

Hugh Clifford. 


Singapore, 3rd May, 1901. 
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A queenly form arrayed in royal state, 

The sheen of purple and the ermine white. 

A crownéd brow with priceless gems bedight. 
A throne before whose footstool nations wait, 
An empire vast, a realm so wide and great, 
The chasing sun o’ertakes the fleeting night, . 
A sceptre wielded always for the right— 
Where truth and mercy meet and dominate. 
A woman’s heart to learn love fond and true, 
A tender wife, 2 mother wise and good, 

A life bereaved,--eclipsed by grief and pain, 
That through long years in lonely sorrow stood, 
A soul in peace, that deepest blessings knew, 
At rest in Christ —in joy to rise again. 


Cc. D. W. 
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THE RELATIVE SPEEDS OF SOME COMMON BIRDS. 


The flight of a bird is usually so de- 
vious that its speed is not easy to de- 
termine; and when the journey is 
directly from one point to another the 
uncertainty in the mind of an onlooker 
as to where the flight will end is a 
further hindrance to accurate observa- 
tion. A bird in the open, again, flying 
across the plane of vision and far from 
a fixed point, requires the preconcep- 
tion of its distance from us before 
yielding any data of its speed. The 
difficulty of the subject, indeed, must 
be urged as the most reasonable ex- 
cuse for the diversity of rate at which 
birds have been stated to fly, even by 
carefulobservers. The subjectof flight 
is a large one,on which the reader can- 
not do better than consult the article in 
Professor Newton’s “Dictionary of 
Birds.” I do not propose to enter into 
it further than to mention some inci- 
dents I have seen in which the relative 
speeds of some common birds have 
been tested by the birds themselves, or 
they have provided man with a means 
to readily gauge their celerity for a 
few moments. 

The commonest test of such speed 
is the pigeon-race, but in this the di- 
rection of the wind in relation to the 
birds may be considered the dominant 
influence. The questions of distance 
and familiarity with the course also 
arise. Independently of aid from the 
wind, 40 miles per hour would seem 
to be about the full speed for a good 
pigeon flying a long distance. I have 
had some experience in this matter, 
having “timed” for a good many races 
of the Southern Counties Club years 
ago. I am speaking, of course, of 
flight at a moderate elevation, such as 
pigeons generally affect. With the 
data available, none would dream of 
saying that a pigeon could fly at, say, 
70 miles per hour against a moderate 


wind. 





With regard to wild birds generally, 
not having such sure data for guidance 
the imagination has been allowed 
fuller play, with the natural conse- 
quences. 

The swift affords a common illustra- 
tion. The writer of an article in the 
“Daily News” thought that the swift 
could distance any falcon, and attain 
a speed of 150 miles per hour. I saw 
an adult male hobby falcon in the 
flesh, shot on a_ swift which it had 
overtaken in fair flight. A friend of 
Major Hawkins Fisher had seen a sim- 
ilar incident; and he himself bears 
witness to the wild alarm aroused in 
some hirundines by the appearance of 
a hobby from which they sped away, 
instead of mobbing it as they would 
have a slower hawk. Also, one of 
Major Fisher’s peregrine falcons, even 
after the usual tethering of such cap- 
tives, was able to chase a swift up and 
down the sky for a minute or more. 

One day, travelling by express train 
through a valley, I noticed that the 
trees proved the wind to be blowing 
gently in the direction of our travel; 
and I also observed that the swifts 
passing along the valley, even “with” 
the wind, did not move so fast as the 
train, which was not exceeding the 
rate of some forty-five miles per hour. 
The birds seemed to be flying at their 
usual pace when feeding. 

Another bird whose speed seems to 
be over-estimated is the sparrow- 
hawk. I have seen it compared to a 
cannon-ball in celerity ; but the sug- 
gestion is absurd. A bird which arrives 
on the scene at full speed has a 
great advantage over others sedately 
feeding, so far as the chances of deliv- 
ering an attack are concerned: and 
this may be partly the reason why so 
many of the smaller birds rise on the 
wing when alarmed by the sight of a 
hawk. It is as though they considered 
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that, given a fair start, they might dis- 
regard the enemy. We, seeing a finch 
or a starling taken in a moment, often 
do not weigh the fact that the victim 
was hardly on the wing, and probably 
rising, when the bird of prey came like 
a whirlwind and overwhelmed it. The 
sparrow-hawk does not more than any 
other like a long “stern-chase,” but 
prefers to attack with the advantage 
of a surprise when darting from a tree 
or around the corner of a wood, or 
when stooping with splendid speed 
from a poise several hundred yards 
above the ground. Even if it discovers 
its prey when traversing the country 
at a lower elevation, it has still the 
power of a full momentum to take full 
advantage of the chance of a swooping 
rush at the prey, which is probably on 
the ground. Of course, when a rook is 
watched chasing a sparrow-hawk 
across the sky, there is nothing to show 
that the latter is seriously trying to fly 
at speed. On the contrary, it generally 
seems in such a case that the hawk is 
relying mainly on its soaring powers 
to avoid the attack. And it is remark- 
able indeed with how little apparent 
effort the hawk will soar up and up 
from the rook, which, all the while, is 
obviously exerting itself frantically. 
On the other hand, it is generally to be 
seen that when the birds are flying at 
a level, the rook has no difficulty in 
overtaking the hawk, who, after a 
turn or two, begins to go up, as al- 
ready stated. The kestrel seems more 
often to evade its enemies by a turn of 
speed, though it also takes to the soar 
readily. Last autumn I saw a fine 
female kestrel harried by two peewits, 
which swooped at it alternately very 
prettily and with surprising persist- 
ence. At last the hawk, seemingly tired 
of “putting out” (as a faleoner would 
say) these active birds, went straight 
ahead apparently as hard as it could; 
and then one could see the peewits 
were not able to overtake it, though 
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they followed to some distance. The 
same thing happened with the crow: 
the latter chased the hawk, but was at 
last outflown in a sheer straight flight. 

Returning to the sparrow-hawk, it is 
by no means always successful in tak- 
ing a small bird, even when the chase 
is over an open field. I have never 
seen it attempt to take a lark that had 
anything of a fair start. I never saw 
a kestrel attempt this prey; and I have 
seen a skylark go singing past a hover- 
ing kestrel (seemingly only a few 
yards distant) as unconcernedly as 
though the latter had been a pigeon. 

One unsuccessful flight by a spar- 
row-hawk was very pretty to witness. 
A fieldfare was attacked far from 
covert of any kind. The quarry went 
off at its best, and the hawk raced 
after it and overhauled it; but the 
fieldfare, with a ready turn (an up- 
ward turn it seemed) put out the hawk 
and gained several yards start, to re- 
turn upon its former course, with the 
hawk speeding after, as before. An- 
other turn saved the fieldfare, and 
back it went, for the third time, appar- 
ently covering just the same ground ; 
andonce more theupwardspring saved 
it. It shot up still further this time, 
and the hawk gave up the chase. It 
should be said that the hawk was a 
male, and therefore not so very much 
larger than the fieldfare. Another 
male sparrow-hawk was not more 
fortunate with a greenfinch which he 
chased out of a wood, and hustled 
greatly, but could not catch; and with 
a loud twitter the little bird went gaily 
off. 

However, in forming any estimate 
of the performances of animals, it is 
well to be able to effect a comparison 
with some type; and to gauge the 
speed of common birds we cannot take 
a more familiar species than the house- 
sparrow. The homing pigeon we 
know can be relied on to attain, under 
fairly easy conditions, a speed of sixty 
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miles per hour, or considerably more. 
The sparrow, surely, could never do 
anything like that! But the fact is 
that for a short distance the sparrow 
is well able to keep up with a good 
homer, and even when flying bebind 
and below it (and therefore in a more 
disturbed region of the air) to gain 
enough additional momentum to deliv- 
er an attack. We know that the larger 
and heavier the bird (given a fair 
wingspread), the greater its speed; 
but there is no getting away from this 
fact of the sparrow overtaking the pig- 
eon. I often saw this at Stroud, the 
pigeons being excellent homers of pedi- 
gree and reputation, and the sparrow 
an old male that lived near them. I 
have since seen the same performance 
enacted elsewhere. In each case it 
was clear that the pigeon did not relish 
the attack, but did its utmost to get 
out of the way. I have several times 
seen a sparrow chase a starling in the 
same manner, the latter uttering its 
eackling alarm-cry. At Stroud it 
seemed to me that a starling pursued 
in this way often went at once to 
perch in a tree, where the smaller bird 
would not, so far as I know, continue 
the assault. A few days ago I saw a 
male chaffinch chase a starling from a 
Scotch fir, much affected by chaffinch- 
es in spring; and in this case, also, the 
smaller bird seemed to have no diffi- 
culty in overtaking the larger. 

In February last I witnessed the oc- 
currence of even greater audacity in a 
sparrow. In spring the sparrow re- 
gards the jackdaw with almost as 
much fear as it views a hawk, in fact, 
with much more than it sees the kes- 
trel. This is no doubt due, not to the 
adult sparrows being attacked, but to 
their young being so often removed to 
supply the larder of the young jack- 
daws. The daw, ready enough to at- 
tack an adult small bird upon occasion, 

Knowledge. 


never hesitates to seize a young one if 
the chance offers. On the occasion in 
question I saw a sparrow carrying 
something large over a house. It 
dropped the burden in the hollow of 
the roof, and descended there. Along 
camea jackdaw, soaring about forfood, 
as they do all day at Cheltenham, and 
down he went suddenly on the roof, re- 
turning at once with a nice piece of 
bread which he ate on the chim- 
ney. He then took wing, and 
at once the sparrow came _ after 
him. Away went the daw, and 
close behind followed the sparrow. 
making frequent pecks at him. 
Stranger still, the jackdaw was clear- 
ly seeking to avoid the attack, but 
vainly. The birds made three good 
circles; and in the third the daw was 
swerving like a tin plate thrown from 
the hand, and close above the garden 
trees. The sparrow now gave it up, and 
descended into a road-side tree, while 
the jackdaw went away. I moved 
on and passed the sparrow, which 
was then chirping in that loud and con- 
tinuous manner which seems to be the 
nearest approach to singing attained 
by the species. Possibly he was feel- 
ing proud of his victory. 

At Charlton, last spring, a sparrow 
and a swift had decided upon the same 
site for a nest, for which they were 
fighting, The hole was under a 
thatched roof, and so often as the spar- 
row ensconced himself therein, the 
swift darted up and dragged him out 
again. Often the birds fell some dis- 
tance together before separating. 
Once they nearly reached the ground. 
After one of these tussles, the spar- 
row chased the swift to some distance, 
and although he could not nearly over- 
take it, he flew “a very good second” 
even to that rapid leader, which was 
certainly frightened and doing its ut- 


most to outpace him. 
Charles A. Witchell. 
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THE POLAR BEAR. 


Huge now, he lies behind the bars, 
Stretches and gapes and idly rolls: 

Too soft to face the winds and stars 
That freeze above the icy poles. 


Mangy and yellow-toothed and old 
He lies and lolls an inky tongue; 
Yet in his brain’s most inward fold 
Still lives the world where he was young. 


For still he keeps the sharp fish-head, 
The sloping shoulder, the round limbs, 
To cleave the water, for the dread 
Of all that by the ice-field swims. 


Still npon keen, clear frosty days 
There comes a stirring in his blood, 
Inklings of his forefathers’ ways, 
Of prey and battle in the flood. k 


He scents the blood of what they slew, 
He dreams, what he can never feel, 

How the snatched salmon quivers through, 
‘And how they tore the oily seal. 


Forward and backward, like the tide, 
With ceaseless motion shambling slow, 
He sways himself from side to side, 
As if he rode the rocking floe. 


Or in his tank—how cramped and small, 
After wide waters of the pole! 
Contemptuously from wall to wall 
He surges with great wallowing roll. 


He loves no keeper’s hand; cold rage 
Haunts him forever in his cell; 
Thus far he keeps his heritage 
Tameless and unapproachable. 
Stephen Gwynn, 








